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ABSTRACT 

Thirteen addresses from the 1963 Conference on 
English Education deal with problems faced by educators responsible 
for preparing prospective teachers of English, A brief introduction 
in which Dwight L, Burton affirms that teacher education is a sound 
blend of liberal arts and professional education precedes Robert C, 
Pooley's discussion of "The Scholarly and Professional Role of the 
Specialist in the Teaching of English." Methods courses in the 
teaching of English are defended, defined^ and evaluated by George H. 
Henry ^ David Stryker, and Agnes V. Boner respectively. Major concepts 
in educational research to be taught to prospective teachers are 
presented by David H. Russell; and the responsibility and problems of 
the English education specialist in conducting and supervising 
research are discussed in papers by Margaret Early and John A. 
Brownell. Graduate studies and 5th-year programs in English education 
are considered by Stanley B. Kegler and Richard A. Meade. Lennox Grey 
develops a case for and against the three-component English 
Curriculum. The College Entrance Examination Board's 1962 Summer 
Institutes are evaluated by John C. Gerber, and the bulletin 
concludes with Dora V. Smith's "Comments and Reactions to the 
Conference." (This document previously announced as ED 023 682.) 
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PREFACE 

In one suusf English fducation nm^^a's from tin? kiiulcrt^artiicr learning a 
nnrsLM'v rhyme to the doctoral candidate stndyinjr variant si)('IIinj,'s in Elizabe- 
than folios. In a nnich narrower meaning it refers to courses and activities 
which help to prepare the prospeetive teaeiier of Enghsh tor his work in schools 
or eoHejrcs. It is wiih the more limited conception that the conference herein 
reported deals. A prcliuiiuary incpiiry by the National Conncil of Teachers of 
English reveak'd that soaie l,ir)() persons thrunghont the I'nited State.'; have, 
as ])art of their acachinic assignment, responsibility for stu(h'!its in "methods 
eonrses" in the teaching of English, sometimes in English departments, some- 
thnes in education departments, and sometimes in cooperative arrangenuMits be- 
tween the two departments. Although the Conncil has always been con<'erned 
with English education in thi' broad sense, the Executive Committee fell that 
the time had eonn* for a study of jAroblems specifically focused on the preparation 
of toa(diers of English. This benefleial conference %vas the result, 

Althongh the theme of the coufereiu'e was liniited by its planners, a wide 
variety of problems appcannl within the boundaries set. Far from dealing only 
with a single methods coarse, the conferenee was eouccrned with such topics as 
recjuirennnits for the English major, gradnato programs leading ti> uiaster's and 
doctor's degrees, inservice education of English teachers, and the role of research 
in the tcacdiing of L.^glish. Although the fornud papers and the group discus- 
sions in(du(led these and other wide-ranging topics, the conference was nnirUed 
by a singular freedom from discussion at cross purposes and a striking unity 
of concern. Part of the harniouy and agreement was shown in the desire of the 
gronp to put the conference on sonie sort of pennaueut basis. This question is 
now nuder study by a eoannittec? appointed by the Council. 

Eaeii reader of this report will have his individual perceptions of its merits, 
its weaknesses, and its main implications, bnt it seenis to me that there an* sev- 
eral conclusions implicit in the pages which follow : 

(1) The barrier l)etW(»eu **academie'' and ^^profcssiouaT' conrses breaks 
down when the larger purposes of teacher preparation are kept \u the fore- 
ground. 

(2) The demands on the prospective? teacher of English are couiplex. lie 
nnist have a solid background in English and American literatnre, kiiow some- 
thing abont literatures in other langiniges, km)W how to develop the ability to 
compose, nnder.stand something of language and linguistics, be ac(|nai!!ted with 
the p.sychology of learning, he able to nse instructional aids, and know a little 
perhaps about the teaching of reading, adolescent Irteratiire. and literary crit- 
icism. 

(3) This fonnidable list of competences and knowledge of the English teacher 
suggests that not everything ca.i be taught in jireservice courses and experiences 
and that an important part of the English teacdier's training lies in what happens 
after be begins to teach. This calls for the. strengthening of institutes, master's 
prograni.s, and other aids to professional excellence. 
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(4) The broader spectriiiu of Eujj^lish education iiu'ludes not only pn^serviee 
and inserviee trainin;^' hut the stuily of the Knjriish enrricidnin and research ap- 
proaches to problems of teaehinj^ and h»ariiiiijr EnjrUsh. We have made only a 
start on the two enterprises, hnt this report indicatos some next steps. 

DAvni H. RrssKi.L 

President. National Council of 

Teachers of Enjriish 
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INTRODUCTION 

Dwighf L Burton, Florida State University 

It is my jrtvnt sntisfartioii to call this rniitVmiL'c lo order. It is not t'niuoiij^, 
I think, to say that in \\w history of the En<rlish toachiiii? prot'essiou this is a 
sij|:nifirant nioniciit. This is so not only hecanse this is the first national ron- 
t'erenee on Eiij^lish edni-ation. Jlore important, this eont'erenee is a .symbol of 
the ccmiiny: to maturity of thon^dit ahonl the English enrrienlnm and the train- 
in<^^ of those who shape it in the sehools of the nation. 

Many of iis hero who are mem hers of eolle^re or university faenlties — ".siiether 
our aeademie appointments are in Enjrlish, edneation, or hoth — often may earry 
on rather lonely lives professionally as we perform in that lindjo hetween fnll 
aeeoptanee by cither the **aeademieians" or the **e<lneationists.'^ lint reeeut 
events have been good for onr eji^osl Heeently onr e.xistenee was given otlieial 
sauetion by the or<ra nidation of eollege and university department heads in 
English. That gronp had this to say at a eonfere!!ec at Allerton Park. Illinois, 
last l)eeend)er: ^*The teaehing of English and researeh in teaching will profit 
from joint efVorts of speeialists in English, English edneation, psychology and 
other areas'V; and: ''Faenlty members engaged in researeh in the teaehinj? of 
English should be eonsidereil eligible for any roduetion in teaehing loads that 
is available for those engaged in literary or linguistic researeh, and the residts 
should be evaluated by criteria comparable to those applied in literary and 
lingnistie diseiplines. * 

There was uineh discussion at the Aller^'^i! Park Conference, also, of the 
need for doetoral programs to prepare specialists in English edneation. Yet, of 
course, such i)rograms have long e.\isted — initiated by leaders .such as Dora V. 
Smith, Lou LaUrant, llelene Hartley, Robert C, Pooley — but they have been 
limiled, in the main, to a few large universities, Shoddy bills of goods in the 
training of English teachers have been peddled by niany colleges and nniver- 
siiies, even by those in which the standards otherwise are high. The deficiencies 
iu the preparation of English teachers ]mblieized by the report. The yalioiutl 
7 vsi and Ihe Teaching of English^' would not have deinaiided attention had 
so .:kI English education programs been inorc widespread and had Eiiglisb 
education specialists bciMi in greater s!!pply, for leaders in English ecbication 
have spearheaded ell'orts to institute better majors for ])rospeelive teachers, 
programs wbieb include, for example, work i!ot only in English and Ainericai! 
literature but also iu linguistics, written composition, the teaching of reading, 
world literature, and literature for adolescents. 

The imtnre of the personnel attending this eoiifercnce is evidence of a grow- 
ing belief that the conflict between the liberal arts and professional education 
is a spurious one and that quality teacher education represents a soiuid blend 
of the liberal aiul j)rofessional components. ^Most of us here have recognized 
the need to steer a course befveen the Scylla of fealty to mediocrity and fuzzy 

^Proceedings of (he Allerton Park Confcrcnee on JUscarch in the Tcachinfj of Knfilish, 
December 2-4, 1902 (Urbana: Department of Kiiglislj, University of IIHnois, 11)(>:{), p. 118. 
'(Champaign, IH. : National Council of Toacliers of English, 10()1). 
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Opposition to (Icfinilcncss and the CliarylMlis of dcsiri-atcd prdantry and niiity 
scovii tor all prol'essiouai traiuiujr «s vocational. " Wo know that, we not 
only trach (diildivn hnt that wo Xviwh childivn hin«;lish. At thr sanif tinio we 
know that the laws of k*aniin<r cannot lu* ivpcalcd. that the Tacts of individual 
differences in lan<:na;rc development cannot he controverted hy (i 'pai'tniental 
fiat, and that the attempt to evalnate and nn^asiire «ri'owth in English lan«j:na<;e 
and literatnre does not necessarily transform the incipient hnmanist into a 
harharian (inantifier. 

DnrinjLC the Basic Issnes Conferences of HKIS, Issne No. *JS emerjjred in thee 
words: **\Vhai kind <if fr<iinin<j iu icavhiiKj methods dovs the future s(votidav}f 
school Ent/lish fntchcv nvvd? . . . it seems evident that n!!ieh closer cooperation 
bet ween dcpartmcjsts of Hiif?lish and departments of Kdncfation is necessary 
if this issnc h to be resolved.'' Yonr conference proj^rain, j^rowinjr o!it of this 
issne, may j^ive a rather fnll answer to the (pu*stion. Jlost niiiver.sally, perhaps. 
Knt^lish ed neat ion is known to involve ctmrses in methods of teach in<:r Kn<;lish. 
J^ecanse of the fxreat interest in the methods eours(% a jreneral session and two 
of the seven continniii«r disenssion j;ronp:< will he devoted to this topic. Oradnato 
enrru;nlnm bnildin<r and instrnction is another crucial aspect of En<rli}<h educa- 
tion. We have noted already the a<!:reement on the need for doctoral projj;rains. 
lint we cannot ncj^lcft the master's level h\st teachers in pnrsuit of the master's 
degree eontinne to aeenn!!date a random eollectioi! of eonrses in Enjjrlish 
or in edncation which has little to do with enhanced professional qnalification. 
A sonnd master's degree in English edi!calion should ho the standard prac- 
titioner's degree for the high school teacher of Eiiglish. The need for accelera- 
tion of research in the teaching of English recently has bem! emphasized widely 
in the profession, and of conr.se English edncation has a nnijor role in this 
effort. It is, perhaps, a key res])onsihility of the English education specialist 
to act as coordinator in the interdisei])liiiary research !!ccessary in attacking 
])roblcms in the teaching of English. Much inore detailed answers to the 
(piestion, **What is English edncation?" will be given by Professor Pooley 
and others. 

The entire English teaching professio!! will be the better for this conference, 
I am snrc. An exciting two and one-half days of history-inakiiig lie abend 
of us! 
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THE SCHOLARLY AND PROFESSIONAL ROLE OF THE 
SPECIALIST IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 



Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

I c'onsid(M- this j?ath(M-iii«r one of the most iinportaiit ovcmiIs that have taken 
place in rmMit Enj^Hish prorossioual lilV. It is Iiijriilv sigiiifieaut tliat for the 
first time, those who by profcssiou are responsihh? for the training of teaehers 
of En^^Iish and of the developmout of the Knjriish eiirneiiliim are jirathered 
to^'ether in conferenec?. 1 am deeply sensible of the honor done me in being 
asked to undce this openin«r address. For all of my professional life I have been 
eoneerned with and have been enthnsiastie abont the preparation and training? 
of teachers of Eni^dish. Xo nmtter what partieidar nniversily appointment I 
have held, this task has been uppermost in my interest. Therefore, I am appre- 
eiative of the opjwrtnnity to speak to yo!i \\o\\% and if 1 do imt do fnll justiee 
-to the oeea.sion, it will not be i'ro!!! any laek of interest and desire. 

1 snppose most of ns at one tiiue or another have hoard tbe eynieal remark 
attribnted to the late Bernard Shaw, Those who eannot tlo, teaeb. Those who 
eannot teach, teaeh teachers." Even if there is some faint elennmt of truth in 
this g'^neralization, it is one of tbe most jrlittcring of that class of generalizations 
wbieb are said to glitter. It docs, unfortiniatdy, reflect to some degree a public 
attitude. lu our society the i)crson who is responsible for tbe i)reparation and 
tbe education of teachers is not looked upon with any great favor, nor accorded 
any distinction. This is really a remarkable circumstance, since it takes place 
in a cnlturo in which education plays so significant a part. Tbe American people 
established and have developed one of the loftiest and noblest tbeories of edn- 
catiou tbe world has known, that of providiiig free public education to all 
children, no matter of what rank or class or of what financial level. This goal 
is not only for the eonunon grades, but tbroi!gh high school and indeed today 
largely well into, if not through, college. This is a inagnificient ideal, and we 
are annually couiiug closer toward achieving it. Yet those uiembers of our 
civic body, including those who are here, who are msponsible for the training 
and tbe developnient of the teachers who acco!uplish this ideal, do not in general 
enjoy the prestige and esteem which such a responsibility niigbt seen! to give 
tbem. The reasons for this lack of recognition are \nm\y and complex, and I 
sball not attempt to amdyxc tbem here. 

Tbe point that 1 would like to stress is that we rwpiire iu our particular 
l)rofe.ssion the same stimulus and strengthening of professioiial unity and in- 
tegrity which have elevated other i)rofessions to a high place in social recog- 
nition. I would remind you that surgeons were once barbers, that in the 
cigbtctMitb century the lawyer entered the mansion of bis client through the 
servant's door and was kept waiting in au inferior room until the client 
deigned to see him, that tbe doctors of veterinary science once were farriers 
or hostlers, and that other professions which to(hiy hold status iu our society 
at one time were low on the social ladder. We can profit from history and by 
eyamiuing tbe means by wbicb other professions have brought themselves to 
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Invornhlr sorin) notiro. siiid wi* ran tnkt* steps to (lo the saiiir. 1 slinll cotiio 
hack to this point hitcr in my talk. 

Educaflonal Preparation of the Speclalisf 

Thi* topir nssi<;nc(l to ine is the cihirational and prorcssioiinl statns oi' the 
spiM'ialist in Kn<;lish (Mlucation. 1 wonhl like to disruss this topir \ni(h'r live 
heads, the first (d' which is tho cMlucat ional preparation of the laan or woman 
who is to beeonje a speejalist in the trainin"? of the teachers ol' Kn«rlish. Th»'re 
is no <pn'stion that one of the fh'st e(hieatiotnd recjnirenients is a soinal «r)*onnd- 
in<r in Kn<rli>^h itselt*. This means not. only tho ordinary major in English in 
nn(hM'<rt'adnate eolle<riate ednention, hut it nutans also partienhn' training in the 
Kn«rlish hni^uaj^e itsell" and in the skills of Knjriish composition. Therefore, 
the mider^radnnte trainin<r of the futare specialist should he as rirh as possible 
in all aspects oL' Kncrlish, and the candidate should show aptilnde not only in 
the reading ami interpretation ol' literature hnt also in the command of the 
Unj^rlish ianjrna^e ■ i U\ own writinjr. He re(|nires, furthermore, at the bachelor 
level, an hitroduc'. i- n to 'he history and stnicture of Knj^lish. 

From this bej^i:. the candidate in (air profession shonhl move forward 
to I'is j^radnate degrees. Here the path may divide: he may take his master's 
d"«rree in Kn^lish with a minor in cdia-ation or he may take a nnister's dejri'ee 
in edneation with a minor in En<;lish. In either case he is ivsponsible for 
familiarity with the basic elements of modern educational theory and practice, 
for a connuand of edncational psyidiolofry, for kiiowledjie of the history of 
edneation of tho world and partienlarly the history of American e<lncation, and 
for some eonnnand of those teehni(|!ics of education dealrn«r with measnreinents 
and edncational testing. Above nil, he shoidd develop for himself a s(aind and 
workable i)bilosopby of education. This i« ap])roxi!nately the levoi of the 
master^s degree. 

From this point on the candidate looks forward to bis doetorate. To can- 
didates now starting T wonhl sn^rgest taking this degree in English, partly 
because of the rielnicss of the field and partly because of the statns it gives them 
among English colleagues. This is not to say that n degree in education does 
not qualify the person to teach adcqnately in our field. It is, however, to the 
advantage of tin? candidate to have done a sigiiifiirant ])ieec of research in 
English of such a nature as will lead to tho ]mblication of an article or bcok 
in sjnne aspect oi' English or American literature or in the area of liiiguistics. 
Hut it is equally iui]M)rtant that the candidate continue liIs study of educaliou 
to he aware of the latest theory and practice and to be ahle to conduct aiul 
develop adequate research and practical projects in education in the school 
system or the college or university in which be is called upon to ])nrsue bis 
])rofessiou. 

Necessary Experience 

The second consideration is experience. Tho candidate for Eairlisli educa- 
tion will characteristically have shown leadership in his teens and twenties in 
the various activities oi young people. He will have taught a Sunday School 
class, led a youth group in a church or neighborhood house, or become a leader 
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of Imjvs im\ *:\vU in iMM-n^alioiiiil nrtiviliis. Tin- (ssnitiiil rliaraclrrislics to 
nMrr«fr uvr u \\k'u\vt for youii;: prnpir niid llir rnparii y to IrihI. As lie pni«rrrsM.s 
ill his own fMlin-ation. he will ;rrasp opporluiiitirs to iMiIai'«r'' this rxprrinici'. in 
slihh'iit l<'achin;r nr an apprml irrship or inlrniship in a piihlir or privatr 
school. Soinrwhrn' in thr totality (»!' his prrparatioii lir must havr two (ir thrrr 
years of artivr srhool tearhiii^r in \hv «rnnh'S or hi;rh school. Thr pn)«friims ol' 

trainiii;: for Kn;rlish rduration in soiiir univrrsitirs rr«|nirr a inininiu f two 

yi'ars' fnll time rii^jrn^'rnirnt as a trachrr in pnhlic or privatr srhoois. Thr sijr- 
iiitiraiKM? of this oxporirnrr is not to havr put in tiinr. hnt to havr «ralhrnMl 
snch a hack«ri'oiuul of cxpcrifMirr with stiuh'iits in the school y<'ars as will rii- 
rii'h and validatr his trainiu;.^ of tearhers to perronn the sanir tasks tlMMiisi'lvcs. 

Research Competence 

The third i'onsidiM'at ion is resraivh. To hrjrin with, oni- candidate ia Kn^rlish 
education will have devised and hrou^^dit to a successl'nl conclusion a |>iccc of 
research counecteil with the teaehiufr of Eti^rlish. hieally this c.\periencc will 
hav«> hoeu so pleasant anil professionally satisfying' as to lead him to forcse** a 
eontiuuiu'r scries of invest ijrati«)ns which will enlar^^* his own knowh'd«r<' and 
will coiitrihute to his frrowin^r i'cp!!tation as a sound uian in his ileld. Such 
expcrieui-e of his own will induce him to keep ahreast of tin? researches of others, 
so that he can claim an awareness of the latest research fiinlinjrs in the tea<'hiu;r 
of Ku^rlish and rm\ arouse in his stuch^nls a kno\vled»,'e of research and a readi- 
ness to keep ahreast of its fiudin;rs. 

As chairman of the Hoard of Trust«M's of the X('TK Keseareh Foundati<ni. 
allow me to intnnh> sonu' p(»rtiiu'ut retnarks here. Aintuifr leacdiers of Eiijriish 
hy and lar-re the ccun^ept of the nature of resi>areh is dim. The applications the 
Foundation has received for *rrauts-ia-aid are. in the fir.st place, extremely few. 
eonsideriiij^ that the ("ouncil hoasts a lactuhership of over oO.OOO individual 
nieMd)ers. Second, those that come in show a ttaivete it wotild he unkind U) hin^di 
at. Some teachers helieve that a re(|ue.st to have fttnds to attend suiiniier sidujol 
eonstitutes research. In two years of ptihlicized invitation, less than twelve 
applications havi? Immmi reeeived. Of these only one was iit stndt form as t(» he 
^n-anted ontrijrht : two others have heen tentatively awarded funds pending' 
their revision into properly structured nsearch. :\losl striking: is the fact tluit 
oidy one of the applications reeeived has eome from a persoit concerned with the 
tralnin;» of teachers. It is possible that all stteh persoits have applications in 
for larger j^M'ants from the U. S. Ofiice of Edin-ation. It is also possible that 
some are doinj; little or nothiu^r to promote research. T leave it to you to docide. 
lh\i the evidence so far is overwhelming that only a few specialists in English 
education are actively eondueting research, and it is niatiifest that the teachers 
they tniin do not know niiudi about research in the teaidiing of English. Here 
is a condition this group can effectively undertake to improve. 

Recruitment of Teachers 

My next point has to do with the recruitment of teachers. The statistics 
coneevuing the need for teachers aiv mow in the public press and I need not 
eidarge on them. But there is a net,* beyond the elaini of statistics; it is the 
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iieeil for (lunlily. The .strength of the Enjrlish program in many junior jinil 
senior hijrh schools lies in the present eontinnanee of one or two able teachers of 
high (piality. When these teachers are removed hy death or retirement, there 
are few of their stature to snceeed them. It amy not he true of all parts of the 
eonntry, bnt 1 know it to be trne of my own section: the yonng people who 
present themselves to be future English teachers are not generally of the first 
stratum of ability. There has been a slow hut steady regression in the capacities 
of the candidates for English teaehiag. TluM'e are nuiuy reasons for this regres- 
sion: eeouomie, in low salaries; social, in the public attitude toward teachers; 
personal, hi the refusal to perform the onenais and miiltitudiiuuis tasks imposed 
on teachers; practical, in the ability to get better jobs with higher rewards. I 
cannot attempt to analyze and olVer solutions to these causes of lowered (jualily. 
The .situation is another evidence of the paradox with which 1 opened this talk: 
our society, which iu theory ])lace^ education at the top of its values, in practice 
permits eeononiie .starvation and social oblorpiy to stifle the ideal. ;\Iy point is 
that so far as we iu English education are a ])rofessiou, wo can ntili/.e our 
corporate strength and wisdom to U\v\\ the tide. Speeifieally this nieans using 
every means available to change public attitudes toward the teacher of English 
as well as all other teachers; to fight for public support of education; and to 
begin a campaign of a conscious, organized nature to lead young people of high 
quahty to enter English teaching as a profession. We have the same claim to 
dedicated public service as has the Peace Corps. Whni is needed is the publie 
attitude to .support the elaiiii. On a higher level we must give more attention 
to the directing of able graduate students into the profession of English educa- 
tion. This means an active, eonseions effort at reaching the right people iu the 
upper undergraduate years. Too few able students now eud)arking upon ad- 
vanced degrees iu English know anything about the opportunities and rewards 
iu our profession. There is a serious .shortage of persons trained iu the manner 
I have attempted to outline iu this talk. The need for them is constantly iu- 
creasing. Here is another ehalleugiug job for our profession to undertake. 

Needed Sfafesmanship 

My fifth point has to do wutli the statesmanship required of the current 
speeiahst iu English education. In an article not yet iinblislied. Professor John 
II. Fisher, secretary of the Modern Language Association, says, ^^It is no wonder 
that a eurriculuni and a i)rofession of English education have grown up to 
mediate between the scholar and the teacher. We should all have different spe- 
cialties. It is uorinal that some members of a departnieut will be more interested 
in literary history, some iu criticism, some iu linguistics, and so on. Those who 
are interested in the teaching problems of the lower schools should have an 
equally honorable place in our departments.^^ 

These remarks sum up an attitude that is of very great current siguifieanee. 
Departments of English the eonntry over are becoming increasingly aware of a 
neglected or unrecognized obligation, the obligation to be actively conecrued 
about the teaching of English at all levels. They reco<?uize that this means 
in practical terms that one or more members of the English department must 
be concerned with the teaehing of English, and that these persons represent 
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a speciality oi* tin; Enjriish departiueiit on a par with literary history and 
eriticism, liuf^uisties, aiul Enjrlish eoinpositioii. Tnerciisinj^iy departments ol* 
Unj^'lish lunst think ol' themselves as a eoinposite team of eompeteiit specialists 
eaeh devoted to his own responsihility. bnt shariiifr the joint responsibility of 
advancinj? the skills ami knowledfre ot* Enfrlish lor all students Ironi the kiiider- 
frarten thronfrh the jrradnate sehool. and even beyond, in reachinjr the pnhlic 
thron«?h the media of extension elasses, radio, and television. In so compre- 
hensive and worthy an rndcavor there is really no plaee lor petty rivalries, 
internal divisions, and belittlinjr ot* tasks. In some of onr jj^reat nniversities 
sneh equality ol* task and honor has been true for many years. I think of 
Prolessor Hopkins ol* Kansas, Rollo L, Ijyman ol" Chienjro, Charles C. Frrcs 
of Miehifran, Sterling,' A, Leonard ol! Wiseonsin, and Charles Swain Thomas o£ 
Harvard as shininfr examples. There are some here today who enjoy similar 
standing and prestifro. It is a tinn> tor true statesmanship to hnild solid nnity 
between Enjriish and education. 

The Future 

But let lis admit that in the pa.<t'the positio!! of the specialist in Hnj,di.sh 
edueation has not always enjoyed the hij^hest prestige. In part this has been 
the result of the inevitable liidcage to professioiml education, an aeademic 
diseiplinc, in the past at least, subjeet to ini.sunderstanding, mi.sevaluation, and 
nmnifest pre.jndiee. If edueation has erred in unwise generali/ations and the 
overentlnisinstie promotion of lads, the liberal arts have erred equally in 
arrogant aloofness and haughty ignorance. But we are not concerned with 
whipping d>ad horses. I bring back the past 0!!ly to emphasize the golden 
opportunity of the iiresent. There has never before been .so favorable a eliinate 
for the advaneement of the profession of English edueatio!i. Let me sum up 
the favorable trends. The National Conneii of Teachers of Eiiglish is about to 
publish its volume on the training of tcaehers. to which distinguished professors 
of English have contributed. Next will come the final volume \\\ its eurrieulnm 
scries on the teaching of college English. This volume is spoiisored m addition 
by the Modern Langmige Association, the College Engli.sh Assoeiatio!!, and the 
Anieriean Studies Association. The book ropieseuts an cfTeetive working coali- 
tion of professors of literature and those concerned with the teaching of English, 
as is evidenced by its co-editors, John R. Gerber, past president of the NCTE, 
and John H. Fisher, current secretary of the MLA. Last December a meeting 
of ehairmen of English departments was held under the leadership of Professor 
Robert Rogers of the Univci-sity of Illinois, the stated purpose hc'mg to study 
ways of implementrng research in the teaching of English by departments of 
English. From this gathering it appears that a eontimiing organization will 
develop. Earlier la.st year, in May, a meeting was held at Pittsburgh under the 
leadership of Professor Erwin Steinberg to explore the areas of needed research 
in the teaching of English. Among the participants were English department 
chairmen, professors of English education, sehool administrators, directors of 
teacher training, and professors of education. The report, which many of us 
have seen, is a mine of information for the pursuit of specific research in the 
teaching of English. Add to these incentives the Project English of the U. S. 
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OfTicc of ISdiR'Mtiou, whidi is onciouraj^'iiij^ ami liberally sii|)|)ortiii«r sound re- 
search in the teaching of En<rlish. and you find an impetus unparalleled in past 
experience to advance the knu\vle(l«re. the prnctice. and the prestige of those 
concerned with the teaeliin«,' of Enjrlish and the iraininjr of teachers of EnjrliNh. 
This «ratherin«r is. in eU'ect. a locns of these influences; frina this lueetin^r il is 
pniper to expect nmch. 

AVhat should w'c expect from this uieetin«r* First, 1 wonhl su^rgest, a elari- 
ficatiun of our aims, a better understand! n«r of ':* field of endeavor, and a 
sharpenin<r of emphasis upon those prohlem.s ..iiieh claim first attention. The 
projrrani lyinjr ahead of us these next days contains addri^sses. nanels. and dis- 
cussions to aeeomplish this purpose. A second purpose, 1 venture to suggest, is 
the e.\cha)ige of ideas, views, and specific practices. We have, of !ieeessity, to 
work in relative isolation. JIauy of us are uiii<|ue in our positions; in the mid.st 
of many professors of literature and linguistics, \vc stand soujewhat apart: in 
the midst of professors of education our subject specially sets us apart. Hut 
here we meet in aeeord and alKlnity, bound together in aim and practice by our 
devotion to the advancement of English education. Professional enrichment will 
be the outcome of our exchange of fundaniental values, our recognition of the 
nnijor tasks ahead, and our exchange of specifie methods of aceoniplishing these 
tasks. 

A New Organization? 

A third value to derive froin this meeting is the couseionsuess of our pro- 
fessional unity and the creation of a structure to insure its eontinuauee. I 
would like to develop tins poiiit rather fully, a.s I suggested cnbove. We are 
united, in one sense, in the National Council of Teachers of English, our parent 
organ ixat ion, whose organizational machinery established this ga the ring. I 
would he the last person to suggest any weakening of our tics to that orgaiiixa- 
tion and all that it has conic to stand for, V.*itb equal reluctance I face the 
prospect of .suggesting the formation of another organization \\\ these days of 
nndtiplred organization. Yet there are aims to be clarified which sm'c .strictly 
the concern of those here today; there are standards to be established for pro- 
fessional training whieb are our particular problem ; there is Diat delicate matter 
of the formation of professional status leading to prestige which couccrns us in 
a peculiar and personal way. With the best will in the world no major aiid all- 
inclusive membership such as that of the NCTK can aeeomplish these goals 
for us, nor can wo, lost among a mend)ership of .seveiity thousand, find tin* 
eohercuce to advance, our peculiar needs. I find myself driven by eircuinstaiices 
to reeonnnend some kind of organixiUion to guarantee the perpetuation of the 
purposes for which we. are here assembled. 

1 suggest, therefore, within the structure of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the foundation of a guild or fellowship of specialists in English 
education. Jlembership in this guild would rest upon prior membership in the 
NCTE. In this relationship we luivc the prcecdcnt of the CCCC, to which many 
of us also belong. But unlike the CCCC, our purpose would be not so unich 
the advancement of a particular aspect of the teaching of English as the creation 
of singleness of purpose and the corporate action of a professional group. Its 
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distini't purpose is uuifualion and idtMiliflcalion of a scalleml and auiurphons 
prolVssional group. l>y iuiil*M«?. ran discover i'or onrstdvcs and luakf known 
to others what we are, \vho wo are, ami what wo stand i'oi*. We can didinoati' 
the obligations and privilrgos which derive from onr act of assoeialinn. We can 
specify the qualifications i'or admission to our iVIIowshi|i. Ahove all, we can 
presi'Ut a prolVssional solidarity, cond)iniid with rrccdoiu of ideas, to our 
colleagues in English and education. The values oT such an as.sociation and the 
goal that it can aceompli.sh for Engli.sh edncatitni are sunicient, in my view, 
to overcome the reluctautre with which I suggest another organization. 

In coMclusiou, I trust 1 may he permitted to reconiuieud that bel'ore this 
gathering is disuiis.sed an occasion he I'onnd to elect an (Ugani/ational committee 
to consider the steps to be taken to lorm a guild, fellowship, or whatever struc- 
ture may be deemed best, and to submit such proposals to a special section 
meeting oF this group at the next convention ol* the National Ccnnicil of Teachers 
of English at San Frauei.sco in Xovembev of this year. 
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METHOD: THE NEW HOME OF THE LIBERAL SPIRIT 



George H, Henry, University of Delaware 

Today a prot'ouiul change is sweeping over tlu? whole fiehl oT leaehcn" ediiea- 
tion, and few either in the over-splintered liberal arUs schools or even in schools 
of eduealion are aware thai conrsos in eduealion iiiay be destined to play the 
leading role among the liberal disciplines in the near futui-e. It looks as if the 
declining liberal arts themselves are likely to besaveci by the new spirit, atlitnde, 
method, and eontent coming into those eonrses at both the nndergraduate and 
graduate levels.* 

A few weeks ago, as consultant to an English department, I was explaining 
how the study of ii grannnatical element could be innnediately related to build- 
ing better sentenees. Previously, 1 had shown bow to tie together logic and 
composition. One of the teachers broke in with this observation: ''You know, 
the scope and sequem;e we are i)rcparing, this articuIatio!i we now hear so 
much about, this allocation by grade business that we have spent do/.ei!s of 
hours on, are all we have left for our trouble. The little asides on method you 
have been giviiig us are far nu)re important, yet they won't get into the guide 
or syllalms.^^ Another teacher added: **This syllabus, as niueh as we like it, 
can be sterile and nuprodnctive niuler one method, and alive and fruitful by 
another method. What we need, really, is a guide to method.'^ What both 
teachers uu»aut is that the i'Ours(»s we were creatiiig were all content and little 

There isn't a humanist who does !!ot harp upon the interplay of form and 
conteiit in a work of art. •lohn Ciardi sometime ago went so far as to speak of 
*Vform as the k\\\i\ of experience that goes most deeply into whatever a man is. 
Dance, ritual, religions ceremoiiy, political cereniony, or poetic encounter — 
No wonder the critic places great e!!iphasis upon the sustained metaphor as 
form in Donuc or in a Shakespearean sonnet, or the ehorus as form in a Greek 
play, or the sentence that houses simultaneous e.vperienees \n a Joyce novel. 
Implied in the relatioii of form and substance is the deeper one of art and 
life which, at bottom, is unnrs iniiate desire to impress a mold, aw order, upon 
the mi.scellaneons array of sensiitions i\\u\ happenings that flood upoii him every 
waking momeiit year in and year out. This uiiion of form and theme becoiues an 
e.\peri(Mice. 

Teaeliing too is an art. It too inescapably has its form and its substa!!ce. 
A course is a momentary order impressed upon tlie heritage as it tuinbles dowii 
to us from all the centuries and places in all kinds of literary types. A eourse, 
by the proper uiiion of form and conteiit. beeonies the discipline a teacher must 

'By a decline in tlie luinuiiutie.s I do not nienn n loss in niunibers to mcIiouIs of buHinosH 
and engineering, etc. I mean :i decay witliin — n liclplcssncss Ixiforo a nociiss.iry revision of 
courses, the lapse into tcclino-professionali.sm, a UglitlicMrtod di.Mrog:ird of fltc Inunauitifs :is 
human experience in f:ivor of tlie huni.mities as conventional curricnhini. Noto Mr. Si/.or in 
Tlio Twenty^nhie CoDcpe Coopenitive Plan; Thr Acmlcmh Prrparatiou of Secondary School 
Teachers^ 1062: '*Anotlier problem . . . was tliu disorder in tlio structure of thoir various 
disciplines and tlio confusion this leaves hi both secondary ^school and cnllope (Mirriculn.'^ 
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snbuiit to that Ik? uii«rlit turn this htM-itajro into an cxperioiiri'. A coinso must 
thcrofore have a hojrinninfr and an imuI, a soniTo of unity, a proj^iTssion. it is a 
(Icsij^u nnnle to biinjr uioiv hunnuiity to a livinjx bcin«r. which is to say, to holp 
a youth j)n'ss a form on his own dovi'lojiinj; hoiuir: an Hn^Hish course is a dc- 
si«rn hy which «rri'at writers are used to order experience. 

Now what a paradox that uniny wlu) take extreme pains to explicate tlie 
form of a masterpiece often to the point of preciosity will vehemently refuse 
to examine their own uu'thud, which is the form of their course. This willful 
know-nothin^ism about the nrt of teaehiujr, as if what one knows is enou^Hi 
to teach, by. is in part a denial of the bnnuin, for it rejects the idea that teaeh- 
in«r. like all other arts, needs a form, a nu'tbod. A writer, it appears, must 
submit to a method of coniposinjr, whik' a teacher, to many hunianisls. need not! 
In truth, many liumanists wouhl be indi<rnaiit about the study of the form 
that a course shouhl take. Ta the 182()'s Fichte pointed (m't that the averajre 
(i(»rumu professor wouhl be eaibarrassed were he asked to present a systematie 
and comprehensive view of his subject. Socrates once said that the nnexaiiiined 
ijfe is not worth liviJi'r. ITunmuists, it appears, are. exempt from exau!inin<^ 
thi'ir own teaching. To teach one's dissertation is lihi'rnl : to defend why one 
teaeiu's it is vocational! Even a jjolfer looks to his f(H'ui. 

Demands on Students in Methods 

Year aftrr year, when I face a new crop of prospective V:;;rlish teachers in 
my methods course — by the way, I receive the cream of the university in 
schohirsliip — I am confronted by the results of this know-nothinjrism. T have 
to spend days willi them investi^atinfr what Eu«,'lish is and what ir is for. 
After four years of majorinjr they seem unable to tell what they hope to do 
with Eufj^lish. Now J. B. Priestley and Archibald Maclicish, which 1 )j:ive 
students to read, do not find it bcucatli themselves to ask such n question, but 
Eujxli.sb departments .seem to take this for prranted. Tbro!!jj:b The Education of 
Jfciinj Adams and Of Human Bomlagc I show bow the huniaiiitics have been 
tau}?bt and why Proj^ressivc Education canu; iiito beinjr, and they arc surprised 
to learn that in the 1890*s elas.sicists like Kitteridfrc and Gniniuerc had their 
troubles framiuj? a course in Enjrlisb for high .schools, writinp^ *Mbat granimar 
should not be regarded as a special subject and i)upils sluaild not be made to 
write themes merely for the sake of showing their ability to write." I a!i! bold 
cuongb to nmiutani that this kind of inquiry is liberal education, for it is the 
study of what form, what discipline, has bist(n*ieally controlled the art of teaeb- 
ing English. 

Another dcuunul T make of students of method is this: Before yon teach a 
work of art yon must ask yourself as teacher how you would eonecptualizc it, 
what levels of meaning are iidicreut in it. If you don't do this for your.self, 
or if you rely on the textbook questions to do it for you, yom* teaching will be 
pointless, a dormitory bidl session. Yearly, the majority in the class e.xclaim 
in reply how difficult this task is, because the ])rofessors have generaUy been 
tloing this for them. For once they arc on their own and must sink or swim 
by their own iutclleetnal analysis. T ask them, **ITow woidd yon make *]\ry 
Last Duelicss' an experience in the Ciardi sense? ITow woidd you ])lant one 
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foot in and ono in Mi'Allc*,n'o/ as IMaeLcisli advises? Is it possible lo 
leafli Anierican literal ure, writer by writer, witli tbe result tliat pupils still 
bave no notion of tbe Puritan tradition and its 'ledine? In teaebin*,' Britisli 
lit*;rature, wbere woidd you tread li«rbtly and wbat would you omit and wby? 
.Justify wbat you would |)resi'rve? is sneb a survey valid T' Ajrain, T maintain 
tins is a liberatinjr intellectual ex|)erienee. ^AIcMbod bere is conceived as tbe 
form of tbe art of tencbin«r. These (juestions raise some of tbe deepest issues 
in tbe assimilation of tbe beritajre by tbe youn«r. 

Technique versus Method 

I once beard a refrionai director of (treat liooks. Inc. initiate a (Jreat IJooks 
**courso/* A diselaimer of nuMbods courses, be jiroceeded to say that tbe 
Ureat Hooks were to be conducted by dialojrue. by tbe Sot-ratie method. 1 
suspect that be tboufrbl Ibat since tbe method was ancient an<l was associated 
with an established teacher be eould refer to that illiberal word ''method.** 
Tbe Great l^ooks as a list, of eonrsc, won't teach themselves. Since Socrates' 
tiiuc a f,M'eat deal bas been uncovt^red about jrroup discussion, but, to tbe 
director, to jro into all this would be a sordi(i tedniical business unworthy of a 
Great Hooks discussion. But wby has all metbod stopped since tbe Konrtb 
('entury, U. C.? Any study of Socrates' metbod reveals its «rros>; limitations 
despite its jrood |)oiuts. A liberally educated man. it seems to me, is aware of 
tbe alternatives within «,nonp discussion, of the possibilities in orfjcanixinj? tbe 
Groat r»ooks. and wbat ways are at band to make a Great Hook an experience. 
Sinee Whitehead bas nu)ved us all away fro!!! ia(»t.s and substance to process 
and event, and Dewey bas reniiiided us that ineans is inherent in tbe end. .just 
bow can nu'tbod, whi(di imdudes ^'process/'aiid means'* as ctmtinnous instead 
of statie in form, be thouj^dit of as **nierely" teebnieal and ap|)lied? Tliere 
is a great deal of difterenec between tlie humanities an<l wbat is seleeti'd from 
tbem to be walled into courses. In truth tbe bui!!anities, put up in tbe form 
of courses, prreatly sufYer because departnicnts cannot eome to frrips with tbe 
form of frencral education. Thus, tlie Innnaiiists of tbe curricniun! variety 
are embarrassed by the creative act of poetry, as if ercatioi! is inferior to talking 
about it. They arc regretful of Shakespeare as ])laywrifrbt, preferring not to 
look at bis |)oetry to be staged and voiced. Tbey would decline jirodding into 
a way of reaching frc^bmcn as too |)ractical. 

In art, all metbod Inis embedded within it subdevices we call tecbiii^iues. 
^iletbod, bu'ger tbaii tecbnique, is a study of the fitness of form to content; bow 
a cbange in intent alters the organization of means, bow new forms are sougbt 
to contain the intorpretatiou of new conditions. Englisb cannot avoid tbe tecb- 
ical, the anapcst, tbe tcry.a rima, sprung rbythm, and for that reason Englisb 
too can become vocational when tbcsc are studied for themselves witbout con- 
sidering the larger form they create. Tn my nietbods course, it is rare tbat I 
take up sucb matters as voice iirojection, use of blackboard, walking around 
tbe room to cbange tbe center of interest, and so on; and wben I do. 1 tbink 
of tbem only as tecbuiqucs creating a larger form, as T would if I were |)oint- 
ing out liow a caesura or an alliteration makes tbe wing of an Ennly Dickinson 
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lyric. fli«j:ht. The iiuMhods courso is lihcnil whon the priKspcctive loachcr imisl 
ileeide which paltorn of iiU'a.s to hv taufjrht is tho best ol' the seNoral known to 
be possible, iii light of a certain kind of experienee to be .sustained, and in 
lijyht of the total efl'ect wbieb is the aim of the conrsc. 

Abnndant illustrations of bow even the liberal oonrso itself ean degenerate 
into the teidniieal are offered by Gilbert Highet in his The Claasival Tradition. 
lie (piotes Niehols ]\Iurray Butler: reeall that duriii'r the first term of 

tbe sophomore year we were to read with Dr. Drisler the Mvdva of Euripides 
and that when the term eauie to an end we had completed 24(1 lines . . . we never 
eame to know . . . the sijjruifieanee of the story or the (f.uility of its literary 
art. . . And E. ¥. Beusou writes, **Thc methods of tutors resembled that of 
(bose who. by making their pupils chop np dry faggots of wood, boped to teach 
them what was the nature of tlu? trees that onec the wind umde mnrnuuous on 
the hillsides of Attica.'' In both cases method has tinniul tecbnical. No course 
in itself is either liberal or technical. Content without nuMhod is not art; 
method without content i.s uot art. 

Those who disdain uietbod eo!Uses !isually beg the rpu'stion by putting an 
adjective before liberal. They speak of '^sound" liberal eour.ses, which of course 
implies thai there are unsound ones. How can one tell the ditfereuee between 
**soun(r' and **uusonud'' except by method? Or they refer to ^^solid'' liberal 
subjects. Or very often th(»y sidestep n;e'ihod by treat iu<^ it parenthclically. 
Listen to Mr. Fadinian at Jliami; he said, ' great work of art, properly 
taught, performs work ou the teenager: and— this is whnt somehow he must 
be taught to feel—.'' Notice the phrase **properly taught " and the liltic adverb 
^'somehow/' How naively vague for such an iindertakiug ! A methods course 
is concerned with Ibis ''properly ta!!ght/' this ''soniehow. ' ' 

j\Ir. Donald Adams of tbe T/mcs-, speaking of twentieth century criticism, 
laments **that the champions of the exclusively cerebral approach to literature 
have largely taken over tbe . . . teaching of poetry iu our colleges." On the 
other hand, Kobert Spiller is now cheered by tbe fact that. at. last ^'literary 
scholars have turned lo tbe creative processes as a livinjr ai!t a!ul the work of 
art as an object to be freshly experienced. . . jMethods co!U\ses have beeii 
forged from these two poles of thought U)V years, llow, in n class full of lower 
middle class youth, can we uvoid the inidnly cerebral aud turn the work into 
a fresh experience? But the methods conr.sc operates with this larger dilTerenee. 
Both Adams aud Spiller need only write abo!it the condition; the niethods 
teacher nmst do somethiupr alxuit it wi1h people: he nuist literally try to mediate 
**()dc to a Orecian Tirn*' into a fresh experience for the devotees of Elvis 
Presley and the victims of Madison Avenue's snares. Wbeii 0!ie only writes 
almut it in the 7Vmr.s- ami in the f^aturday Review one is supposed to be engaged 
with the 'Mrnly" liberal; but when one seeks a method of reaching youth, one 
is only practicing an applied art, and benee is automatically second-rate. A 
dean from Michigan State brings us the insight that not only published books 
but graduates too are bearers of (he liberal heritage. In truth, the heritage 
exists only when, assimilated by a human being, it influences him at a moment 
of decision. 
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Method and Unify of Knowledge 

Xo apolof,nc.s arc needed Tor the method eourse. Tor those who tentdi it are in 
tho coiiipauy of Phito, Aristophanos, Qiiiutiliaii. Petrandi, Italudais, Jlore, 
Whitehead, and Eussell. Twenty ycai's ago T. 8. Eliot wrote that '*The task 
ol' education is no h)ii<^(M' the task of merely training individuals in and for 
soeiety — bnt also the larger task oi' training society itself. The scope of educa- 
tion has been rapidly expanding as social organisms have broken down. . . ." 
This task. 1 repeat, is the task of method. 

With the vast explosion of knowledge at hand, the liberal arts must ask 
where English beh)ngs in the new attempts at the unity of knowledge. In ^Ir. 
Kussell Thomas's new hook 77/r ^^cavch for a Common L<aruiuf/ — lie is a profes- 
sor of humanities — note the place of method : It is only for analytieal purposes, 
of course, that these factors [educational principles, administrative structures, 
and pedagogical methods] can be separated. In practice they aro inseparably 
bound." The liberal arts must, ask, too, how shall English fit into an increas- 
ingly noni t'ligious. secular, non-Western world.' How English should relate 
itstdf to the reality that mathematical pliysics is unfolding. How English 
should be related to the botto!!! of the barrel in the social order. To frame 
sU(di (jucstions as these is the moaniiig of method. In this sense method is in- 
separable from liberal. 

Method is larger than mere devices for provoking discussions, tricks of 
gaining interest, and ways of inalcing subject matter stick; it is more than pass- 
ing on the methodology of research. A hundred years ago Herbert, sensing the 
defects in Oermau scholarship, stated the case for method as it is now being 
explored in a liberal way in our schools of education: **The modern problem 
is not how to compose history but how to utilize for educational i)urpo.ses that 
wdiieh has been composed." The study of education as a process inherent in the 
larger social-historical proeess is the method of liberal education. 

Here is the cardinal issue of our times: h\ what way and to what extent was 
edueation responsible for the debacle of this ee!!tury of the eominon man that 
began with such high hopes? For over a century schools of edueation have 
undertaken this task almost entirely alone because a tradition of speeialized, 
technical study within the liberal arts relegated more and more to education 
eourses this responsibility and, aecording to Ortega y Gasset and C. P. Snow, 
thereby forfeited their humanity. Today, as a result, the liberal spirit, so long 
in decline, is being revived once again — this time not u\ aiieient la!!gi!ages, i!Ot 
in science, not in theoh jry, not rn the new social sciences, but in the task of 
finding a method of m; xs liberal edueation in a value-torn eivilizatioi!. 



THE METHODS COURSE: ITS SCOPE 



David Sfryker, University of Florida 

After a (luartrr oL' a iMMitury ol' Icachinfr. I rhiiin to hv doinjj ii IVw tliin<;s 
better now than when I first bcj^an teiicliiiijr. Having tried dilTercnt approiK lies 
to solving the problems that inevitably come np in a one-srnicstcr eonrsi* in tbe 
teaidiing oT English in the secomhiry school, I have setthMl upon four goals 
that J think the nu'tbods ccan'sc shonhl aim to aeconiplish. 1 am aware of the 
objeetions: Yon an* trying to cover too mnrh ; yon expect too nnndi from in- 
experienced nn(h>rgradnates ; there isn 't time ; yon shouhl work on I'nnda- 
nientals. In the presence of a roomlnl of veterans who wrote the v«'ry hooks and 
artielcs that I have banned by. I snbmil that these arr the I'unthnncntals on 
which a beginning teaidier can bnibi a career that will salisl'y himsell' and 
those he serves. 

1. Acquaint ihc student teacher with profrssiouat jiuhtivations. Kecjiiire 
that he read in, take notes on, and react to five kinds of professional pnblica- 
tions: (a) Cnrrent textbooks (»n the teaching of English. Let him read a 
chapter here, a chapter there, in a hair-(h)7.en dilTcrent texts, to lind ont what 
tbe experts have to say on the sanie topic (b) Ijearned journals, including 
the Euf/lish Journat and Cottrtje En(/tish, Make sure he has hehl in his hands 
and read at least one whole article i'rom such i!sci'nl publications as the al'ore- 
nientioned, as well as the Seirntfcnth-Crntunj Xvwstrttcr, Victorian Studies, 
and American Speech, (e) State and local cnrricuhim guidos and courses ol* 
study. The teacher of the methods course caji easily accumulat(^ a supply of 
single copies ol' dozens of these publications, for study, comparison, criticism, 
use. (d) Pertinent popular magazines like Theatre Arts, Saturday I\erieu\ 
Xew York Timea Booh Review^ which contain articles about books and authors, 
(e) Hook-s written especially for adolescent readers. Every pmspeetive teacher 
ol' secondary students should read one modern novel m\im\ at teenage boys, 
another at teenage girls, and he sluadd be familiar with lists oL* scores of 
sueh stories expressly written For young people. 

2. Incutcatc a professional attitude, By precept and example, the teacher 
of the methods course advocates (a) ^leiubership in cuiiuty, state, and national 
professional organizations, (b) Attendance at and participation in meetings 
of these organization.s. The teacher goes, takes his students with him when 
possible, and talks candidly' with his class alxmt his own involvement, who 
was th'Tc, who said what, what happened, (c) Participation in school, county, 
or national committee work. The unMhods cour.se appropriately alerts the 
student to an awareness of the teacher's responsibilities at home and at large 
in professional work that is not always directly connected with his subject 
field. 

3. Inform rer/ardiny current research and. practice in eir/ht areas. Obviously 
a one-semester course can only touch upon the work that is going on in these 
eight enieial areas. Even a week on each can open a student's eyes to vistas 
be mnst eontiinie to peer into: (a) Organizing instruetion, (b) Ijanguage, (e) 
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liitcraliuv, (d) I^'a(Iill^^ (o) AVritinj?, (!') Si)<»akin«r. {i:) (Jniupiiijr for in- 
stnictioii. (h) Articuhitiou. 

4. Prnrifh pravficc in conslntclinft a irrfu lk'al (In uit -ct nh n d anil. S^urli 
a unit should iuvolvo all the lan<rua^M> i\v\> and nii^rlit incdiuh' us<> of (a) 
Adopted textlujoks on lili^ratuiv ami roaiposition. (h) 'Jhrary rcsouivcs. {v) 
Audiovisual nuiterials. (d) Couuiiuuity irsourtos. (o) lutt'«rratiou \vith otluT 
sid).ji'ct fluids, (!') A partirular. known s-hool and (dass — in tlio student's 
rornicr lii«rh school or in the ono \\ho\T ho hopes to int(»rn. 

1 havo nauKHl lour aroas in whivh I a;n convinced the sluilont unist have 
rxporicncc Ixd'on* ho loavos uollcjrt'. ii' ho is to IV'(d (Mpuil to student teaehiuir 
and oiaploynuMit in school systonis whicdi may or may not eacoura«re hiin — 
or allow him — to become a good teacher of En»rlish for midt\v«Mitieth century 
AmiM'icans. 
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AN EVALUATION OF A METHODS COURSE 



Agnes V, Boner. Montana State University 

A.s the iMeinhcr of u dcparlnuMit oC Enjriisli who is char^xcd with lenchinjr 
''Eiifrlisli (15(1.) 481. Methods of Toiichin-r Sorondary School Kiiglish," I am 
parlicuhirly aware of the crilieisin of eourses in eduralion. Ino fooliiole is 
needed: the reader may find sueh arlieles— serious, eoinic. lhon;j:ht I'nl, or 
shaHow — ill the hilest issues of popular or prolessional niajza/.iues. 

Courses in methods of teaehing speeifie sub.jeets have sulVered few attaeks 
in prijit. Oral dispara«,'emeiits are heard, however, especially from professors 
of aeademie sub.jeets: '*You learn to tea(th from experience." "You eau't t(»Il any- 
one else how to teaeh.'' **Thoy would he better olV takinjr more snb.jeet matter." 
Under this Ixaahardment in speeeb and print. I finally (h-eided to put 
to a test the eour.se olVered at Jloutana State I'niver.sily, and the study tie- 
serihed herein was born. 

Background 

Courses in the teaehing of secondary .school I']n<rlish have iiiereased in 
popularity .sinee the hejMnninjr of the ecutury. In IIJOI, only four of thirteen 
pronn'nenl institutions wbo.se eatalofrues I examined olVered the course.* 
In ]*)J(), the eatalojrues of nine of thirteen universities and five of thirteen 
eollejrcs seleeted at random listed it. In 1013, twenty-one of tW(Mity-four 
universities reporting,' to the Counnissiouer of Edueatiou were fjrivinjjr method.s.- 
After an exhaustive survey, Ja!n(?s Ilosic wrote ia IfJlG that En^^lish methods 
was tan«,dit in all the lar<i:er universities and eollei^^es especially in the summer.*^ 
Today nio.st institutions trainiufr teaehers offer methods,* and the eourse i.s 
generally reeonnnended by groups studying teaeher edueatiou.^' 

At Jlontana State University, methods is offered dui'ing the winter and 
summer quarters for four eredits. Students are expected to take it before 
praetiee teachhijj:, but because of sehedulii!;r problems maiiy of them take it 
later. 



A (juestionnaire was .sent to all ex-students who had taken the (^oi-rse dur- 
ing the previous threi^ years. The response was about 85 peree!!t, or (>() returns. 
After 14 returns were di.searded beeause people were not teaebing high .sehool 
Engli.sh, the evaluating group ecpialed 4(). 

* Thu.sc were the KiiKlish (lep.Mrtnicnl.s of D.artmouth Cont'Kf, Uow.-ird Univor.sity, ;ni(l the 
state univerHitioH of MichiKim .and Orcfjon. 

^Kcportof the Commi.ssioncr of Kducilion (Wrushinplon: Buru.-ui of Educ.ntion, lOl.T), 
p. .V20. 

'N.'itional Council of Tcndicr.s of EiipUsh, Prococdinga of tho Si.\lh Annual Mcctinp, 
Jinfflish Jourmd, V (101(»), .'iO. 

*This writer found that in the Northwe.st Association of Collopcs and Secondary Schools 
there were, in 1058, only three institution.s of over -100 students which did not include a course 
in methods of tenuhiiig Knglisii. 

"Xalional Connni.ssion on Toaehcr Educatidii ,Mnd Professional St:ind:irds, Curriculnm Pro- 
grams (Washinglon: National Edue:»tion A.ssociation, 10.50), i>p. 20-21. 



Procedure 
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Piirt 1 ol' till' (iiii'stioiiiiaire nskcil Ww [viwhvvs to pass jndjrnunt on tin* 
vnliKM)!' the cotirsi' as a wlioh-: Part 11 aski'il tln'in to rati' cacli Iccturc-ilisiMission. 
(Icnioiisl I'Mtinii. and assi<rin)U'nt as to its nsct'uliirss in pivparin*; tluMn t'ni* 
tca('liin<r sitnations: Part 111 askiMl tlicni to clhM-k i'roin a list ol' it(*ins tliosr 
wliicli tlu'y tliou^rlU shonhl lu' aililiMl to tlu' conrsc: Tart IV askcil tluMn to 
list parts o)' the course which siioald he (Muphasi/iul more and the parts whieli 
etJuhl he omitted withont loss: finally they were invited to eonnnent I'rei'ly, 



In Part 1 raters were asked to eheek one o!' three statements which best 
(lescrihed the value of the course as a whole. Tliirly-two cluvkod *'viM'y 
hclpfnl/* }2 elu'cked 'M'airly hel|)l'nl,*' and 2 ehecked ''not helpl'nl." 

They were next instructed to check the most useful phase ol' the course. 
Fourteen checked *'Thc lectures and discussions/' 2') checked ''The ih'UU)nstra- 
tions ol' teach injr uu'thods and teclmi<pH's. 24 cheeked ''The written assign- 
ments.'* and 7 cheeked ''The readinjrs assijrned in textbooks, professional books, 
and professional nuijrazines. Althoi!^h it is obvio!!s that many raters checked 
two or three items instead of one as directed, the I'esults show a prefer en ee 
for ilenmnst rat ions and practical assifrnnicnts. A eoinuient from one teacher 
is representative of others on this part of the (iuestio!!naire: liked the 
demonstrations of teaehinjr jrrammar and niotivating readinjr. I have used 
over and over your steps in teaehinjr poetry, speech, aud cmnposition.'* 

Part 11 of the ipu'stiounaire listed the niain leeture-disenssions, demonstra- 
tions, and assijrnuients of the course and asked teachers to rate them as foHows : 

*'A'' if it gave yon insijrht into teachinjjj !!!Cthods and teclmi(|nes \vhieh 
you actually adapted for use in teachiufr. 

"IV if it ^avc you useful knowled«re as a baekf^round for toachiuj^. 

*'(J'' if it was not ust»ful to yon, or u(»t applicable to hijrh school teachinjjr. 

The denH)nstrations, lastinjr from ten to twenty minutes, wore jriven by 
me or by class nuMubers to supplement the lectures and discussions. Jlore 
than lialf the teachers rated the ih>nionstratio!!s listed below '*A'*: 

Correetiuj? students' themes so that you teach individuals 

llclpiuf^ .students solve prohlenis involved in a Meriting assignment 

Jlotivatinj^ independent readin*^ 

Teachiu}; poetry, plays, novels 

The traditional versus the functional nu^thod of teaehinj? grannuav 
Teaehin;,' usajj^e by the oral method 



Several raters su^jTjrosted more demonstrations. Said one, Lectures about 
experinuMits in mctluulolojry and on factual material eould be veplaeed by more 
demonstrations of teaehinijr techniques." On the other hand, only ]2 teachers 
thou«,dit that observation of routine teaching in the public schools (there is 
no campus school) should be added. Since observation was a prerecpiisitc for 
]n'actiee teaching, it had not been included in methods. The residts of this 
part and the teachers' comments indicated that demonstraticnis given by 
tin? professor were move highly regarded than those given by students. 



Results 
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Kali'd "A'' by \uovo than hnlf the Ii'McIums wrvv these assiL'nnifnls: 

To plan n rfMiiposit ion lesson tVoin the assi<rinneiM to the liiial (h'al'l 

To rend student themes, su'T'rest revisions, and point out errors 

To phin a unit iute;rrutin«r (he study ol' literature, eouipositiou, and speeeh 

To phin a h*ssou iMte<jrrutin<r <rrauuuar with eouipositiou 

To phni a speeeh projcet 

Ahhoujrh unit phiuniu^r was eaHed very helpful l>y 'M peoph*, several reported 
that they found unit teuehinjr trouhh'souie. uusueeessful, or iuipossihh'. Said 
one rater, ''I'uits are dii'lienlt. to execute for these reas(Uis: Laek of prior prep- 
aration on the students' part, hiek of time for phiuuiu|jf, and the extremely 
wide ranjre of indivrduul dillereuees within a siugh* ( hiss/' 

All of the assijruiuents rated "C' (not heli)ful) 8 or inorc times had to (h) 
with tasks not UiM'th'd hy the teaeher in his aetual eouduet of the ehiss 
period : 

To examine standardized tests in readin<^ and hiujrna^jcr and sehirl several 
for J'utur(! use 

To write a eouipositiou of the kind you will ask your students to write 
To examine and eonnnont on professional hooks 

Only five of the 2.1 leeturc-diseussion eomlnnatious were rated **A*' by more 
than half of the teaeliers; all five dealt with what and how to teaeh: 

The various plans for or»rJUii:',ing the course in liigrli sehool Enjrlish 

What shall be our ohjeetives in teaehinjr writing? "What kind of writinj? 
assignments will help reaeh the objectives? (Group reports) 

Descriptions of studies nuide by George Norvell and others coneerniujr the 
interests of ehildron in literature 

What usage items to emphasize and why (iu( Indin*^ mimeographed mate- 
rial) 

The steps in planuin«r and teaching a project in speech 

Five other lectures rJited not helpful by 8 or more were those aimed at 
giving students a background of information which might help them gain a 
better untlerstanding of high school English: 

What is eirective comnuiuicaticm ? (round-table dis(;nssiou) 

Descriptions of experiments made to test tho **intensivc'* versus the **ex- 

tensive*' method of teaching literature 
History of tho attitude of the schools towards gnniniiar and "('(nTcet'' 

usage 

Theories of teaching .spelling 

The other eleven leelures were rated by !) to 22 people. The lectiu'C- 
discussions were, as a whole, regarded as less usefid tlmn tln^ assignments and 
demonstrations. 

Concern ahouf fjrammar. j\Iucb worry and frustration over the teaching of 
grammar was evident. Twenty-three tenchoi's commented that tboy often con- 
sulted their class notes regarding gramnmr, 17 believed that grammar should 
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be oin]ihasiy.<»(l inoro, atid 5 slated that the real source of the troiihk* was that 
teat'hcrs did not know jrraianiar. The wail, '*IIo\v ran yon uiakr «rrannnar 
iMoiv intiMestiii«i / ** was reiterated. 

Int<Hst hi portrif. Toaehers scvnied to iVar that they were kvss snefessl'nl 
at tearliinj; poetry than other literatnre. KK»veu teachers mentioned that they 
had used their notes on teaehinj: poetry; o others thoujrht that poetry shonhl 
receive inon^ emphasis. 

Proposed additions. lastrnetion in the teehni(iue ol' iai proving' readinj^j 
ability shonhl he added. ae<'Ordin^r to liS of the 4(i raters. Sneh instruction had 
been (uuitted to avoid dnplicatiujr a course in the school of education. *'()r- 
•^ani/.iuj: and supervisiu«ir extracurricular activities" was cheeked IS tinu's. 
and "standards for .ind^rinjr textbooks" was checked 17 tini(»s. 

Summary 

1. A majority of a j^n'oup of 4l) experienced teachers rated the methods 
course they had taken as siudents "very helpful." 

12. They approved most i:i«rldy of the iu.st riu-tion in the teelmiques of 
teaehiuj; aud the niakiufr of lesson plans: they were less entlmsiastie about the 
lectures aud tliscussions designed to help thei!i arrive at a philosophy of 
teaching, to give them ai; understaadinj: of the phu-e of En«rlish in the cur- 
rienlnm, aud to *rive them a backj^nmnd necessary for iutelii«,^'nt selection 
of teachiufr uuiterials. The written eoMUuents as well as answers to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that teachers expected a uiethods course to tell them how 
and what to teach in the hijjh schools as they are !iow constituted. 

li. They .showed more concern alumt the tcachiui^ (»f «rranmiar and poetry 
than about any other phase of the course. 

4. About 82 percent reeonmicnded that the teachin<r of reading be added 
to the eourse. 

Conclusion 

The jndguieutr aud eonuncuts of the evaluatiuj^ y:roup fiirnishinl the teacher 
of this course new iusi«rht into student desires aud additional knowledjie 
of coiulitious iu today s schools. A revision of the course followed. 

Several results should be of euoujrh interest to warrant further study by 
college aud university departuicuts educating teacdiers of English. 

1. What should be the spceific function of methods coni'ses in the total 
pre])aration program ? 

2. Is the teaching of reading in the secondary school the prt^ssitig problem 
that this study indicates? If it is, can enough instnictioi! be give!! in methods, 
or should students be re(i!!ircd or e!!con!'aged to take a sepa!'ate course? 

3. Why is there so !unel! a!!xiety and co!icer!i iega!*diug the tcacl!i!!g of 
grauuuar? Are secondary schools ove!e!npl!asizi!ig g!an!!!!ar/ Is the !*oot of 
the trouble that teaeheis do not undcrsta!!d the structure of the English lau- 
g!iagc? Have the teachers who cou!plai!! that the teacl!i!!g of gra!mnar is 
dif!ic!ilt had a!iy study of the E!!glisl! language as such ? How u!ucl! a!!d what 
kind of study iu the English la!ig!!age shcnild be ie(iui!*ed of p!Ospective 
teachers? 




RESEARCH: A PRIORITY 



David H. Russellt University of California, Berkeley 

III the Sprinjr issue of TJu Antrricott Scholar, •lac(iiics Barziiii 

Uses his lavoritc cpillict when lit* lalx^ls linguistics as an rxanipir of svirnlism. 
JI(^ says I'nrllicr. "The issm* eonu's down to this: Are the prod nets of the Innnan 
mind (in this instanee. lanjrnajr*') to be treated like natnral ohjeets?*' However 
elofiucMitly and ernditely Mr. l>ar/nn pnts his answer, some of us are a little 
tired of hiaek and white label liiijr. ol" diAidiiijr Innnan kno\vled«r<' into srienee 
and uonseienee. of sayin^r that experimental nn'thods of invest i^rat ion apply 
to one field of study l>nt not to another. It is my thesis not only that nnniy 
aspects of vcrhal behavior are nnu'iiable to seieutiiie invest i*rat ion. but that it 
is hb^h tinu' we jr^'t busy eond)inin«r literary scholarship with soine of the ex- 
perimental approaches of psyeholojry and other disciplines. Ii is hijrh time 
wc bad nnuv facts ahont the teach in*? of Enj^lish whether derived from literary 
scboiarshij), psyeholojrical research, or, even better, a eombiiiation of the two 
a])])roaches. 

My assumption, acccu'dinfrly, is one which a few of y(Hi have heard me state 
before: Teachin*r is an art, and <rood teaehinjr is a jrreat art, bi!t niore and 
more it is an art inilneneed by scientific investijraiion. How can we develop 
this concept with a frnnip of yonnji^ p<*ople who, as Englisb nmjors, are 
acquainted wi1h some aspects of literary scholarship but who are soon to be 
nnjrbtily involved in the learning ])r()cesses of 30 children or 150 teena^j^ers? 
How can we help these teacbcrs-to-be or teachcrs-in-servico to fiiul a ba.sis 
for tbcir teaehiujr which includes but {roes beyond literary history? Can we 
move people from a central concern with literary «^eines» tho new criticism, 
William Blake, or Emily Dickinson to seeing their problcu! in terms of in- 
dividual differences amou}^ adolescents, how one learns to write a deeent 
parajrraph, and the development of a permanent habit of readinjr good books? 

The Place of Educafional Research 

Before attempting to answer such hard (picstions, may I <?eneralize aboiit 
the role of cdueational or psychological research for a few minutes? What is 
its place in the total educational enterprise? What do wo know about its 
strengths and weaknesses? 

In advocating priority to research on teaching English. I am not iiuplyiug 
that all problems of English or literary scholarship can be tackled this way. 
lu a recent ])aper Northrop Fryc suggested that there arc three concerns in 
the study of literature: (1) the theory of literature — which is the domain of 
criticism, (2) the ])ractice of literature — or learning to write for oneself 
(usually not accomplished in university classes), and (3) the teaching and 
learning of literature and language — which has not always been the concern 
of university departments of English. It is this third area for which I am 
especially recommending the empirical, scientific** methods of research, al- 
though they may be applicable to the first two fields as well. 
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Tln'so inctlioils tor stu»lyiu«r the tracliili«,' aii<l leaniiiijr of Enj^Iish an* not 
iirw. Th(\v arc hasoj on t'oriiiiilatioii of the srieiititir iiiethoil hy Fraiiris 
liin'on. Thi'.v usually uttnupt to «h»al with ohservahio hiujruagf hohavior iu 
spfakin^. \vritiu<r. spclliu*;, uppreciution of literature, and other pheuonieua. 
They jro hoy«)ihl the iutuitive thiiikiujr ai'il rational analysis of the literarv 
scholar to sonu- fonn of testinjr hypotlnses au<l verifyinjr couelusious. They 
also h'ail to the disrovrry of u»'\v problems au«l uew solutions. 

Alth(ni<rh research on eduentioual issues such as learniu<j: ami tea<'hiu<r is 
^aiuin<r in stren<;th. it is still far from arhievin<; the or<;aui/.e(l altarU on 
prohh'ins I'haracteristir of the natural sciences or even sonio of the snrial 
scienci's. This may he partly heenuse education is an applied tiold which draws 
npi»u a wiile variety of resi'arch iu jrenctics. anthropoh/jry, psychology, and 
other tlisfiptines. It may bo hocause teachin*^ as a field of in(piivy iu its own 
ri<rht is onlv about 0(1 y^'urs old. Credit for the first educational stutly which 
niijrht Im* labelhMl "si-ientific** is usually jriven to J. ^l. Kice, a school sup<M'- 
intiMuh'Ut who in 18*17 published an account of ehildreu's achievemout in 
spelling:. Ini'iilontally, he foi!!!d that eleu!ontary srhool pupils who <levotc<l 
only lo niiuntes a day to stndyinjr wonis did j!!st as well in spellinj^ as those 
who spi'ut 45 minutes a day, and therefiae he !U'f?ed that pupils' time not be 
wastcil uuaiMressarily. By 1915 some forms of educational research were 
established in ciM'tain institutions of hijrher leai'uiuj? and iu a few school 
M'stcnis. Some of the claims maile for research in the 1920 's have never 
been rcali/.iMl, hut in the last ilci-ade a small boom iu such research has been 
developiujx. 

Althon<^h considerable factual knowledi^'e about educational problems has 
been aei'umulateil, especially iu the last 20 or year.s. its applications in 
teachinjr are frciinently limited. The place of research fi!nlin<jfs in educational 
decisions made by a t(>acher, a school board, or a community is often nn- 
certain because of the i-omploxity of fact<n's i!!flueucin<j schools and teaehinj?. 
The currieulum iu a local cknueutary or secouilaiy school is a product of many 
forces — ainonjr tlu'm traditii)us, lejxal reqiiircments, philo.sopbies of cdiicatiou, 
and parents' j^oals for their children. Sinnewhat more im!!!ediately, social 
pio :">Ts may aflect our schools. If a j?ro!ip of parents or school ])atrous want 
uiow Ijasketball or more umndiing bauds or more seieiice or more emphasis 
on cidlege preparatory cour.si's, and want tluMU strongly eiiough, they can in- 
fiueuce the school board, school ofiicials, and teachers to move \\\ these directi(»us. 
But along with these forces, teachers and other school people are begiiining 
to be iuflueuiril hy scientific research on childhood and adolescence and on 
teaehuig and learning. 

Currenf Developmenfs in Educational Research 

\Yhat is this emerging educational research, and how is it being conducted? 
Definitions of research range from Charles Kettering's industrial view of re- 
search as **an organixed uiethod of keeping you reasonably dissatisfied with 
what you have" to Harold Laski's **a state of resentful coma iu which pro- 
fessors sometimes find themselves.'' Studies labelled as educational research 
seem to range almost as widely as these definitions, for they may draw from 
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psyelu)l()«ry, aiilhropolu'ry. l)iol(»«ry. and many oilwv (u*Ms, Miliicatioii has lu't'ii 
dosLTibed tinduiii-ally as "an applird socird scionee" ami thiMvrore liiuls data 
and niotliods in those and olhor disciplines. Carefid studies of sehools and 
pnpils are nsnally more like rescareh in psyeholojry or soriolopry than like 
experiments in chemistry or physiolo'ry, so the label plaeinj^ them with the 
social sciences seems reasonahly accurate, 

Althon«rh valuable edneational research 1ms been accouiplished by psycholo- 
gists, anthropolojrists, and other scholars, there is hi addition a body of 
acenmulated nniterial and method ori«rinatin«r with teachers, children, and 
adolescents, in classrooms or schools, which may be bibelled **eiliicational 
research.'' At present it is movinjr ahead on at least six Trouts. Some research 
is done by committees of professional or«ranizations such as «rronps of teachers 
interested in the teaclnn«,' of Enjrlish or mathematics. Second, some of the 
lar^rer sclnxd systems such as the cities of Xew York, Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
and states sneh as Xew York, ^lichigan, and California have research bureaus 
working on local or state problems. Thinl, individual riwarchcrs such as 
university professors and their •rnulmite stndeiits coiitiniie to publish valuable, 
if sometimes disconnected, studies as they have done since 191;"). 

But there are at least three more recent influences which have sti!!!ulaled the 
production and connnnnication of educational research. Industrial and com- 
mercial organizations are increasingly concerned with upgrading employee 
competence and have been looking for belter incthods of doing this, such as in 
the use of teaching machines. Other orgaiiixations producing psychological 
tests have large research stall's, A fifth sti!i!!!lus to educational research has 
come from some foundations sneh as the Carnegie Corporation of Xew York, 
which two years ago gave over seven !!!illiou dollars to edneational institutions, 
most of it for research and dcvclop!nc!it. The Fu!ul for the Advancement of 
Edueatiou has supported demonstration and experhacnlal programs in such 
areas as teacher preparation, curriculum improvement, studies in higher edu- 
eatiou, and the use of new resources in teaching. The Kussell Sage Foundation 
reports that the nation's 5,212 foumlations gave some 250 u! ill ion dollars to 
edueatiou last year, a considerable part of which was earinarked for research. 

Another recent influence on educational research is the federal govcriiiaeut. 
It has long supported studies in certain eiitcrprises such as vocaiioiial educa- 
tion, but more recently the Department of Health, Educatio!!, and Welfare 
has contributed direct aid to educational research, soaie of it U!idcr the Xa- 
tional Institute for Mental Health at Bethesda and more receiitly U!!der the 
Xational Defense Education Act. 

The three traditional and the three newer approaches eombinc to produce 
the current upsurge in educational research. 

Five Concepts fo Be Developed 

With this reawakening o£ interest in the .scientific study of teaching i)rob- 
lenis, liow shall we make the result of sneh research activity a priority in our 
own thinking and in the development of teaching eouipctenee in our students? 
lIow can we help them see that research gives some basis for dealing with those 
difficult problems I mentioned earlier — individual difTcrenees, socioeeononue 
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vnriiitiuns in laii;;na<:i*. lt*iiniiii<; \n writi*. iiihl (Irvrtopiiinit itf prniiiiiirm liiiliits 
of n*ju]iii«^.' Some stiulnits. mmhiiIuI nl' ' ' iiirtluuls " romsrs ur irsfiitriil <»r 
•^nlufatioir * rlnssrs. will insist wliiit to tlu'iii is a iww appniadi — at Irast in 
tile first weeks of class scniinais u\- iaeetiM<:^s. I lu'Iirvi*. however, that emphasis 
upon an established IumIv nseareh not inily will have inteHeetnal respert- 
ahitity I'or them. Imt wilt <:ra<lnally l)e<:in tn liinetion in their thinkin<:. 

Here, then, are five eoneepts ahont researeli wliieh may he «;railnally »le- 
vehjpeil over a semester. Time permits nie to enlar«:e on unly one of these, 
and yon all may wish to add to the list as yon work with yonr own stndents: 

(1) IifSiurrh has now lnvnmr iin iuhtjml fHtrt of tin ttttn! nliintt innul 
iiitrrinisf. As I sn«:«rested ahove. it is »>nly al)ont years old. antl there are 
many ^^*lps in onr knowled<:e. Knrthermore. until reei'iit years researeli in 
edneatiou has heen an infinitesimal part td' our annual "27) hillimi d<dlar l>ud;:et 
I'or edueation. partieularly in eomparison to l)i<: Inisiness and industrial eur- 
pin'atiiHis where researeli may he alloeated from four to ten peieeiit of the 
annual l>ud<;et. Kdueational researeli is small in eoiiipa risen hut l)eeoiiiiii<: 
ever more inilueiitial. 

(•J) 77m re arc three kinds of ofu rutlun or thrrv fnin'tions lu the total 
n.Kiarvh process. The first of these, is the funetioii of the tliseiivery of ih'w 
knowledije, usually associated with what we eall liasie researeli hut. in our 
field, not unknown to the ;;ifted teaelier. Keseareli studies hy diidd and l>iisw<dl 
on i'ye iiiovenients in readiiijjr or Tlioriidike on word fre(pieiiey were attempts 
to «.'et at knowled«ri* for its own sake. The seeoiid opi ration is the applieatioii 
of hasie kiiowled«,^' to teelinolo«ry, instrnnieiitatioii. and praetiee — what we 
n:sually eall applied researeli. The studies of eyt' iiioviiieiits were applied in 
readin«r, seieiiee. history, and other sul).jeet matter. Tln>riidike's work led tti 
a larjri' ^'roiip of applied studies on simplify iii«r voeahiilary and on readability. 
The third fiiiietioii is that of innovation and dissemination — actually tryiii«r 
out the new ideas or materials, '^^ttiii^ schools or school systems to undertake 
soiiietliiii«j new, overeoniiii*: the hi«? between what ^ve know and what we do. 
The iiiiclear pliysieist to the electrieal eii^riiiecr to the imiii who repairs yonr 
transistor radio; the chemist to the pliarniaeologist to the doetm* who works 
with (he patient; in Eiij^lisli teaeliiii«r, for example, the scholar in linpruistics 
to the doetoral candidate niakin<? a careful study of three bases fm* teach in «: 
^rrannmir to the textbook writer or teacher of Eiij^lisli emiiposrtion. All three 
have f 11 net ions to perform in relation to research. 

{*\) There arc some well-established waifs of stmliflny research for oneself, 
I believe that every student in a eonrse on the teaching: of Enjrlish should learn 
*'liow to do it oneself.'* lie should become ac(piaintcd with (a) some of the 
standard research references and (b) some current research reports on a topic 
which interests him. Perhaps all of you here have yonr students learn to use 
such library resources as the Edacation Index, the Enciicluiudia of Educational 
Ih'search, the Iteclew of Edncational Research, and the new llandhook of 
Research on Tca^hinr/. I hope that all of yon eiicoura;rc yonr students to read 
not (nily simmiaries of research but a few eiirreiit, primary sources in the 
Euylish Jonrnah the School Uecicw, the Journal of Educational Research, or 
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o\hrv prri<Mliral>. Surli lihrary may In* tlir l)r'^Miitiiii;.»' prrmaih iil Iialiit> 

ol* n'julin;: and of luiliziii^x "ihc ivsisnvh point of view." 

(4) Tin Inst innf to (hnlup "a risiorclt pnlat at riiir" is to trif sontr In- 
foi'mal cxpt rlnunt<itlon mu st If. All of yon havr i riul uhm{ wlia! \vt» call 
"ailion ivsonrcir' or *' oi>(»ralions roscarch"' — liillc studios in a partirnlar 
ulassrooiM, siduxd system, or eo^Iej^o which prohahly have no wider applicaticMi. 
bill may siiniidale both icarhcrs and siiuh^its cn^ni;jr«'d in snmcthin^' licsh and 
dillVrcnl. For (dass piirposis sonic of yon may not call this n^carch. I»nt it 
can be the *'cns(» incthotl" or "probh'ni soIvin;r" if yon wish. Yon use it when 
yon po.^e a iinestion snch as what to (h> in a school with an inadequate library 
and a jrroiip of tenth ^zrnders who read nt about the third to sixth ;;rade level. 
The attack on sneli prol>leins is the fnst st(^p in phinnin;r an "action researc h " 
projivt. Your own approaclus to problems of a eolle^xe class may illnstrnte 
wiHin^r^ess to try out and evaliiale new procedures. 

(T)) Fiintlhf. thnc arr tlnn main chtssrs of nsatrvh stitdirs which stinlnits 
shoiihl nvotfiiiz<. To .some of yon this is arrant oversimplifieation. for there 
are many variations in reseaivli de.sijrn and commissiiMi. I believe, however, that 
rdentiHcation of three main types can help both sh.ident and instrnctor in 
nssessinjr .strenjrtli niid weaknesses of a study and in applyin^r it to one s own 
work. The three kinds of research are usually labelled surrcif stndies. com hi- 
//V?/m/ stndies, and rxprrinu iitnl studies. If we are betrinninfr to stndy a problem 
for tlie first time, the first approach is nsnally di.scii.ssion — we arj^ue merits 
pro and con. perhaps for months or years, without doin;x mnch about it. 
Kn^xlish teachers often love to debate, and it is Imrd to move them sianetimes 
from an opinion-basis to a fact-basis. Sooner or later, however, siMiiconc will 
say Let's find out the facts." Vdv example, we may ar;xne whether or not 
liii^Tiiisties is used in teauliinjr En;;lish in California or Indiana liij,di schools 
and whether it is a ji^ood thin;;. Kosearch begrins to enter the picture when we 
try to find out. by (iiiestioiiiiaire or interview probably, what teachers say they 
do about liii^xiiistics. The report Thr ^'ntiollal Ivtncst mul the Tcachiiuj of 
Eiifflish is a jrood example of a survey of national conditions. 

Hut to return to the liiifrnistics problem, after the survey results are in, 
someone will say ''O.K., percent of (air Kurdish teachers use linjrnisties. but 
is it a <rood tliiu^'?'* We eoiild jret their opinions from a (piestioniiaire but 
perhaps wo want to (ii^ deeper. Here is the place for the correlational study. 
Does some kiiowlod*re of linguistics aiake for bettor writin;r? Or a;iain, is better 
roadinj? ability in the oloveiitli grade as.sociated largely with verbal intelligence, 
or eaa it bo improved by a special two months' coiir.se? What things go to- 
gether? A eorreiatioiial study cannot ordinarily suggest caiisjition; it can tell 
what things are iisimlly joined or ooiidnnod in .some way. 

If there is .some indication froai a correlational study that work in lin- 
giiiKlics is associated with coaipctent writing, the worker in applied research 
may want to consolidate proof and develop insights into possible ivlationships. 
If he can. he may set up an experimental situation in which he carofnily tries 
to control such variables as student coinpetoiicc and intelligence, teachers* 
abilities, anionnt of writing done, etc., and then find out, over a year to two, 
whether iiistnictioii in linguistics is any better than traditional grammar or 
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jr**n(»ra(iv<» *:ninimar or !ln^ usagi' approaoli in tlt^wlopinjr Ivttor writiiit: aliilitivs. 
All ihivsc rdiulitioiis are hard to control rxporinu'iitally — whii-h is often a reason 
c'diicaliiMial researrh is a hit nnsat ist'artory. (hily the oxporiiiiontal approarlu 
ho\vt»vi»r. ran j:i\v ns soiiu* of the (loepor answers we want to many prohlrins 
of teaehin«r Kni^lish. 

A Case Example: Teacher Load 

This hieraivhy of three approaches to a prohleui has heen nicely illnst rated 
in the last annual nieetinj^s and other activities of the National Council of 
Teachers of Knfrlish, For some years there has been a vi«;orons discussion on 
teaching? load in the Directors' and business iueetin|j^ of the or;^anization. In 
195l> and lilaT the Council passeil resolutions on the prohleni. anil in IIKkS 
])assed another resolution reafiinninjT: a reeounneadatioi! of a nuixininu! teachiu',' 
load of four classes per day for hi;rh school teachers, or twelve semester ln)nrs 
for eollej^e instructors with enrollment limited to not more than 2.") students 
per class. 

Xo\v this resolution may ilhistrat(? a worthy position and he an excellent 
stand to take in relation to public iiiterest in the secondary school or collejre 
class. From a strictly scientific ])oint of view, however, we have no evideurt* 
that 100 students is the ])roper teacher load or enttin,«r point in hi;rh schools. 
Some teachers may be better in lar^re jrroups, souie read compositions faster, 
some are better able to concentrate on one or two composition abilities bein«j 
practiced, some have heavy outside demands on their time — a hundred factors 
may afVect the decision of what to do about teacher load. Keceutly the Com- 
mitt(u» on Research of the Council took the matter under study ami did several 
thiiijrs. First, it pointed out that earefid studies of teacher load in KnH:lish 
had been made — that there were some 170 references tuxd ])erhaps *M) or 40 
worthy studies of the (piestiou ffoiiig back at least to Dora V. Smith s invest!- 
j^ation ve])orted in her doctoral dissertation. 

The first step, accordingly, for anyone interested in the ])roblcm was to 
learn what was already known about it. (lueidentally, the Council is ])repnriuj? 
such a suuunnry with the help of Professor Tugrid Strom, and this will be 
available to Directors of the Couueil and other interested jiersoiis.) 

Second, the Research Counuittcc pointed out that the question of teacher 
load eould be considered a part of the «^eueral ([uestion of how Eujylisb teachers 
spend their time, in and out of sebool. A survey study using (piestions on uiauy 
activities would have the advantage of not singling out for special notice the 
number of students taught or amount of time spei!t reading conipositious. 
The questionnaire or interview sehedule would have to be checked for aud)iguity 
in questions and sim])lieity in tabulation. Decisions would be needed on what 
kind of a saiu])le population should be studied. 

Third, the Research Couunittee analyzed some of the subqnestions under 
teacher load to illustrate the complexity of the problem, The analysis showed 
eonelnsively that there is no single or simple-minded answer to problems of 
teacher load which involve sneh factors as number and length of com])ositious 
assigned, M'ays of nmrking, amount of revision required, class size, and a doxen 
other factors. Depending upon the kinds of facts wanted, the Committee 
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proiKjsed at least thm» kinds of rcsoiiivhcs (»tlu'i- limn siiiveys— cast* sindirs. 
coiuparativf iiivrsii'raiions, and cxprruiiciiial icsraiTlu's with carol'vvl comrol 
of all hut oiu' (U- two varialilcs. For cat-h of thosr ai)i)n>a( lios» a caivful roscan h 
dosi«rn am] help fnuu drsi'rn and statistual oxprrts would l>e nrrcssary. If 
auythiu'r like a national sample of students Mas involved, half a uiilliDU dollars 
nii^xlil be needed for the study (u* a series of related studies. 

The point to the ahove sample analysis is not that we are ij^iiorant of 
;*rol)lenis of teaeher load hi Eu'rlish. We have intuitively su«rjri'sted a uiaxiniuin 
of 100 students in four hijrh srhool periods. Rather. Me need to •ro beyond 
our best «ruesses to jret the faets aiul to test our hypotheses. Jlost of us here 
should be able to take an intelli^^ent position on the question of load, to jro 
beyond surmise to some knowledjre of the eotuide.xities of a problem faeiujx all 
teaehers. liecause ([Uestious of faet are involved, empirieal roseareU nmst be 
used to "^ive us some of the answers we need. 

Some sehool people are like nurserymen with a new hybrid. They \vant to 
•;et the new idea into eoininereial produetion ri«,'ht aMay. The researeher. on 
the eontrary. Mauts to take tinte to produee the hybrid in the Hrst place, and 
then hv wants to "rive it a eareful tryout under eonlrolled eonditions. Careful 
researeh in teaehinj,', as in other areas, is, in the words of C. V. Snow, *'a self- 
eorreeting system. There is no fraud (or honest mistake) whieh is {roinjr to 
stay uudcteeted for lonjr . . . eritieisut is inherent in the process itself." The 
researeh worker docs not Mant the teacher to acipiire M'hat Martin flayer called 
*'a superstitious belief in the juju of educational researeh." lie wants to 
move the teaeher from beinj? a "passive purveyor of pedajrojrieal phititudes" 
to a person who oei-asionally enj,'a»res it! Santayana s ^'invincible surmise." 
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SUPERVISING AND CONDUCTING RESEARCH 



Margaret Early, Syracuse University* 

What is iln» role ai' the Knjrlisli ('duraiio^i spiM-ialisi in supcrvisinjr irsraivh? 
The question implies that a major respoiisihility nl' the Kiijrlish edueatioii 
sj)eeialist who teaehes in a •rradiiate seh(>(»I is to direet diu-toral researeh rehite*! 
to thi' teaehin^ of Knjriish. In onh'r to ih) so. '.le must nnih-rstanil the t'unetions 
antl limitations of researeh. partienhirly of th(» kind that ean he e<MMhnMtM by 
the unsnhsidi/ed *rradnate stnih'nt. If researeh is not to he limited hy .shortness 
of time and nion(\v and hiek of personnel. lh(» En«rlish eilueation speeialist may 
ni'ed to extern! his roh» to seekinjx nnam ial snp|)ort Un- researeh iih'as that 
may also jrcuerate doetoral stiulies. 

The KniJ^iish i'llneation speeialist shonhl know what (ph'stions need to hr 
asked ahont English — how hin«rim«ro skills ixud appreeiation o^ literature may 
1)0 learned, how they nniy he tanjrht. and how lh(» eurrienlnm may he orjranized. 
This implies a knowledjre of what researeh has been done in the i\M and an 
ability to read researeh. The Knjrlish eduention speeialist shoidd know what 
we most want to know in order to improve our understandinj; id' Knjrlish and 
the teaehin^' of En«rlish, and he should also know what researeh methods ean 
be a|>plie(l to fuid valid answi'rs. His knowled^re of res(»areh methods probably 
eauni)t he as teelniieal as that of the expert in statistics and researeh desi«:n. 
bnt he nmst understand these at least well e!i()U«?h to seek help from statisticians 
and psyeholoprists. If he ean!!ot use the n^seareber 's tools directly himself, he 
must know their force so that he will not be dazzled by statistics and thus fail 
to detect unanswered (piestions which the oi!tward display of accnra<y can 
often conceal. 

The English education specialist must have n philosophy of research. Per- 
haps th(^ wonl itself has become too overworked ever to retrain .i common, 
precise definition. Most of ns woidd reeojruize degrees of elasticity in the 
defniitions of doctoral research a!id soine latitude it! the types of research we 
would accept or reject at this level. Perhaps this is larjrely a personal matter, 
or ail institutional one; at any rate it seems unlikely that the <pmlity of 
doeti)ral research ean be legislated. The responsibility of the English educa- 
tion speeialist to his profession is to maintain standards he respects; his 
reponsibility to his students is to nmke these standards known. Certainly it is 
the prerogative of the individmil professor to reject, for example, historical 
siu'veys or studies of current practices. But for the itulividual or institution 
that maintains rigid defmitions of researeh, it would seem to be a correlative 
responsibility to reeogni/c the values of other kinds of thinking, the "powers 
of the left hand," in Jerome Brnner's phrase. 

•In preparing this initial discussion of :i few of the idons implicit in the topic ns.signcil 
to the group on research, I have drawn from preUininary correspondence with the consultants: 
John S. Simmons, eo ehairman; Oscar Ilaugh, John BrowncU, and Lou LaBrant. Although 
Dr. LaBraut was unable to attend the confercncvs she uontributcd many of the ideas contained 
in this paper. 
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In siipervisiiijr doctoml losoairh, tln'ii, the Kii«rlisli odiirjition siKvinlist 
miisl U' able lo doliuf liis parlinr^ar standanls of ivsraich, must know the 
fxistin'r reseaivh and tho uieded, and nuist uiukTstand the tests to whieli 
leseaivhahh; questions eaii be put. To serve well this phase of his total foh', 
he needs an analytical mind and sound jndjruieut. hut nioi'e than this he uei'ds 
the toleranre to at-rept, and the euthusiasui lo fispoud to, the ideas of his 
students. 

Purposes of Doctoral Research 

What are the purposes of orijrinal research iu tli«.» preparation of Ku«rlish 
education speeijdists .> Soiue of the reasons fur doinjr one «rood piece of research 
as a doctoral dissertalicni have heeu suj?«rested in the forejri)in^' : ohviously the 
Eujrlish e(hu'ation specialist needs this experience himself in Order to irnide 
others. 15ut even if the doctoral candidate is not to hecoiue a leadier'iu a 
frradmite school, the dis.si-rtation has values. Oue of the.se is to teach that the 
first step is to find out what is already known. It is easy for the would-he 
researcher to raise (luestions about teachiujr Enjrlish. lie soon learns that 
others have asked the same (luestions. and that perhaps a few have even found 
answers. The search which precedes defhiinjj: a doctoral study jrives the student 
the hi.storical perspective that sonietinus seems hickiujr when (piestions such 
as the relationship between kuowled're of jrramnnir and ability in written com. 
position keep recurring in educational circles. 

Another reason for doctoral research is to teach the student how to raise 
researehable (piestions and how to cut these to the limitations imposed by time, 
funds, and enerjry. As a result, the student learns how imrrow the focus of 
doctoral research •reuerally is ami how limited the findiujjrs of shoe.strin«,' studies 
nuist be. The object is not to humble the student (althoiiirh this .sonietiines 
seems to be the unfortunate elVect of the doctoral process), but to enlarjre his 
vision of the denuunls upon edneatiomil research aud to increase his care as a 
consumer of research findiujrs. 

Srill another purpose of the doctoral study is to teach the investijrntor to 
distiu«,Miish between findiiijrs aud eonclusions. An astute advisor leads the 
candidate to measure accurately the distanuc between what is found ami what 
is inferred. From readiuj,' his own data, as well as from studying the research 
oxperieuees of others, the sneeessfu? stiuletit learns to avoid familiar pitfalls: 
ihe Hawthorne effect, the failure to distinguish betweei! eorrelations and eausjd 
rehitionships, the temptation to go beyond one's data.^ If he is fortunate and 
wise, he learns that the true signifieauce of his .study amy be what he learned 
of research method in doing it., and not the findings themselves. 

From exercising caution iu interpreting his findings, he learns to ask 
exacting (piestions alxmt the eonclusions n^ached by other researchers. For 
exanipbs if the findings of a study of the use of lay readers, or maehines, or 
special methods of in.strnetiou show that students ^Mid better or no better,'' 
he learns to ask: *^No better than what? Better in what way?'' If experi- 
mental methods result in improvements in readiujr, he asks: ''how improved? 

*See Desmond I.. Cook, **The irawthorne Effect in Kchicational "Research Phi Delta 
JCappau, Doccniber nK>2, pp. 11 0-122. * 
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Dill till' snh.jivts uiiMM'Iy niako hrttfi* srDH'S on a irsi. or iliil ilifv I)i'jriii ti) ivail 
moii' books .' Ur iliil Uu'v show uiarki'il iuiprovi'iui'iii in roiirsrs ihal rtMiiiirc 
roadin«r 

The "So What?" Test 

Early in \Uv jrauu% tlu* iloiMoral i-amlidatc and his advisia* must face the 
*'so what r' iinestion. This is not wholly ausweml hy the hriii'fits that aiMTiie 
to thi? invest ijrat or in carryinjr ont the stndy. Even thon^jh the research of a 
sinj;:le investi^rator is invessjirily limited, thi' stndy should he derived from 
carel'nlly eoneeived theory. Otherwise, in the words of Kd^^ar l)ah>. the stmly 
may prove mdy that we ean do hetter what sho!!hI not have heen done at all. 
Many (piestions are not trnly researehahh'. even thou*rh a di'sijrn ean he fmuul 
to test them, heeanse they arise from nnsonnd premises. The role of research 
i.s to verily as>;n nipt ions that are worth veri fy in;;. 

The **so what .*" test helps to define what onr (piestioas really ask. For 
rustanee, to ask teachers their opinions of antholo^ries may tell ns somethinjr 
ahont the teachers hnt very little about antholo^ries. A content analysis nnule 
by a competent, opcn-mindcil critic woiihl be a hetter source of inforination 
about what antholojjies (Mt, but it would tell nothia;; ahont what they <Io, The 
essential (luestiou may not refer to autholo<;:ies at all, since our interest as 
educators is not so umeh in how lilerature is packajred hut in the ell'ects of 
literatun* upon readers. 

So important to the aims of teaching are 'ellects of literature" that the 
host of questions contained therein would !!!!doid)tedly satisfy the most rijrorons 
applications of "so what?" H!!t which of these are rescarchabk' ? Some ques- 
tions beloujr to spectdation and theory, to introspection and intuition. Uesearch 
desijrn could prohably handle only a small corner of the total fabric of ideas 
implied in ^^etfeets of literature." A researv riahle question mi«,'^ht emer^^e if 
we could define and delimit *Miterat!irc" and **etrects'' and ^'readers'* — for 
exam])le: how do adolescent boys of certain characteristics respond to selections 
of humorous verse mulcr certain circumstaiices 

In the process of suippin*,' off a n!a!!a*jreal)le coriier of an iu!portai!t idea, 
the invest ifTiitor souietiuu's loses sij^lii of the total fahric. So does his aiidience. 
Snippets of research depreciate rapidly whei! viewed out of context. 

So the synthesis of sound research findiiijrs is a niaior respo!!sihility of the 
English education specialist, one that he passes along to his doctoral candidate 
through the writing of the dissertation and the residtiug publications. For 
unless the subject is so esoteric or the findings so limited as to defy interpreta- 
tion, the investigator has an obligation to publish, li! piiblishiiig the results 
of a new piece of research, the writer should clearly show its relationship to 
other studies. In addition to this type of synthesis, we !!eed critical reviews 
and syntheses of research that serve to keep alive studies of value and to kill 
off those that have U)st their usefulness. These periodic syntheses are useful 
contributions of the Engli.sh education specialist to the iuiprovenieut of his 
profession. 

Learning to report research accurately is a major piu'pose of the doctoral 
progi-am. The obligation to publish carries with it a i-cspousibility to state 
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finally <iM(l simply the rrsnlts of tlu* stiuly. Jloioovrr, tlio ivpoit slioiiM show 
how ihe ri'suhs wi'ie obiaiiiiuK •iiviii'r lull and acciiralr (h'sviipiioiis oi' tho 
instnniu'iits of the stiuIy. In many iiistanrrs thr wonis to (Irsiiilu' ohihoiatr 
statistical tiratninit ini^rht he brttrr spent on ti'st ify iiijr to tho ipiaiity of the 
ilata and thr promhuvs for rolhvtin'r it. Whilr liidVirnt amlirnrrs iKinantl 
(lillVivnt h'wis of spcrituity in ivportin'r ivsraii-h stiulirs, \W hvs\ ivport is 
piohahly tht» one that speaks simply and rlrarly to trarhcis of Knjrii^h ami to 
nonspiM'ialists. rather than to spirial coteries of psyeholo«rists, liuf^mists, or 
statisticians. 

Kor many Eii«rlish edueation specialists, opportunities to en«;a*ri' ilirei-tly 
iu p<istdoctoral research will he restricted hy various demands upon their time 
and encrjry and iuterest.s: tcachin^% co^sultiu^^ wrilinj^, administeriufx pro- 
jrranis. preparinjr iustrnct ional materials, servinjr local and national conunittces, 
•rnidin'T masters ami doctoral caudidatcs, etc. The Ku^'lish education sjM'cialist 
may choose uol to eouthut orijrinal research sttttlies himself, hut he cannot 
reject his ohli«rations as a consumer and interpreter 4)f research. His kno\vled«re 
of risearch uuisi inform all his other activities, hecomiujr an iute*rral part of 
his uu'thods courses and his work with preservicc and iuscrvicL* teaeher.s. 
Kn()\vled«;(? of research — what it tells ami what it coueeals— is essential to his 
theories of curriculum, teaehinjr* and instruct ioual materials. 

With complete respect for research and its limitations, the Kn«rlish ediu-ation 
specialist is too sophisticated to hmnne a eultist. Ho knows hetter than to ask 
more of educational roseareh thau it can jriA'e iu its present undenleveloped 
state. Similarly, he knows hetttr than to turn his back on tiata carefully 
eollected auil recorded over the years, and still viable. 




BECOMING THREE-STORY MEN 

John A. Brownell, Claremonf Graduate School 



This eont'civiu'e on Euj,Hish odiiealioii and the i'uens of this partiiular 
group on resiNUvh iudiiati- that tho protVssor u\' EnuHish or I'diiratioii who 
keeps oiii' toot in Euf^Iish and one foot in pndajjro^'v has oincr^riHl. If hr is to 
sernre his phu-c in the workl of scholarship, ho must Loth value ami he adept 
at ini|iiiry. If he is to eoulrihule to a deliaitiou of the diseipliuc of Enjrlish, 
Indp devise a srhool eiirrieuluiu whieh is true to the nature of the discipline, 
pn'pare noviei^s to teaeh in aieord with its eoueepts and methods of iiKpiiry. 
supervise <:raduate research, and exemplify the veteraa at work at his eraft. 
he faces s(Une major ditlieult ies. 

Let MU» uu>ntion three. Kirst, he must uudertake types of iii(|uiry in whieh 
nrost Kujrlish departmiMits heretofore have had limited intiM-est. Seeond. he 
HMiniri's krutwledjre in a domain with whieh !Uost education departnu-nts are 
only casually acijuainteil. As he proeeeds. he will likely Ix^eome aware u\' the 
limitations of hotli departments. Third, he confronts the pancity of theory 
nuMlels without whieh he will probably he uuahle to develop precise f?eneral 
theories of Kufrlish. Ilis major diilicnity is not scarcity of n^search — there are 
several thousand stndics in tln» area of readin»r alone — not want of research 
problems, not unavailability of ri^scan h techui([nes. His major ditlienlty is that 
inipiiry in Eu«:Iish has not been pulled to«:ether into a unified theory strncture. 
Without such theory, facts mnl jreueralixations lack relevance. prcdicti«ins alxmt 
tlu' unobserved are impossible, and explanations cannot bo warranted. 

Oliver Wendell Ilidnn-s pnt the i-ase this way: *"TIie rocordin^r (d' facts is 
one of the tasks of science. o!!e of the steps toward truth; but it is not the 
whole of science. There are one-story intellects, two-.story iutelleets, and three- 
story intellects with sky lijrhts. All fact coIIectoi-s. who have no aims beyond 
their facts, are ouo-story men. Two-story \\m\ compare, reason, and {generalize, 
using the labors of the fact collectors as well as their own. Three-story men 
idealize, imajriue, and predixd. Their best ilhnuinatiou conios from al)ove, 
throujrh tlu» sky light." If the aiialogy is siiitahlo, to improve students, 
teachers, curricula, and research, our first task in interrelating Eiiglish and 
education is to hoeiane theorists, three-story men. 

Necessary Questions 

To move in this direction, 1 believe that we need to a.sk radical questions 
about Enjriish, that is, those questions whieh go to the root of the matter. 
What do we most want to know about English and its teaching? What research 
designs and methodologies could answer these questions? If \ve found answers, 
what could we do \vith them? And could these (piestions and answers stand 
the brutal riposte, '*So what?'' 

I should like to know some things diat others may already know to their 
satisfaction. What is the domain of English? If wq do not know clearly its 
nature, which includes not only what it is but also what it is not, then how can 
we know when oui' is a practitioner of his subject and when he is not? Without 
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a ricar kiiowloil^^^ of what English is. how can wo know whethor a (lUi'stion is 
ivli'vaut to the subjcel or not ? How ran wv know what kiiul of oviik'iK'o is 
and is not ivh:vani u> a prohK'iu I \Vhal Uiml nl' ovidi'iK-t^' is ri'k'Vanl iho 
ilcnionstratiou of the truth of what kiiul of propositions about Knjxlish AVhat 
arc tho rulos hy whirh truths about Kn<rlish an.' ilotonuiiU'J / Do those rnh-s 
tlitVer if ono rtniios to Ku'rhsh throujrh a literary trailition rath«'r than out of 
anthropolo^ry or psvrholo^^y to linjrnistirs and thoun' to Ku^xlish? Are those 
traditions so ditroront, own imoinpatiblo. that litoratnro aiul hiujrnaiv are in 
reality best consithM'etl separate domains.' Can we he eh»arer about English if 
\vc know what some of the eharaeterist ies of other disriph'aes are? 

Is En^rlish like physies? That is. does Kn^rlish eoateut eonsist of b)«rieally 
rehited jrt'ueral statements? In physies. hiws rest upon (k'fhntions and postu- 
hit(»s that ^'ive rise to theories from whieh new hiws ran be (kuhieeil and tested 
cxp(M*inicntally. Theory is the ronutMtiou betweeii enipiriral propositions and 
jiostulates. The predietive eapaeity td' the diseipliue is hi^di; the exphniatory 
power of the physieal appi-oaehes universality. 

is Enjriish more like history? That is, doe.s Hn^dish eontent eonsist of 
partieuhir statements rather than «rtM!eraI on*'s. temporal statenu'Uts and rehi- 
tions rather than h>^Meal ones, and evaluative statements whirh (h) not establish 
the truth of propositions? 

Is Enjrlish like umthe!antU's? Xorthrop Fryc sujrgests in Dcshjii for Learn- 
inrj that literature bears some resemblauee iiiasinneh as literature is a dedue- 
tively or{xaniy.ed study and, therefore, should be studied deduetively.^ lint 
docs KujrliNh have as its ob.jeet number, (piantity, metric, universal I'orm? 
And has Frye {xiven th<m<rht to the value modern nnilhematieians plae(» in 
heuristie approaehes? 

Is Ei;<jlish a fine art or a teelniolojrieal art? !s its ehief value ae.sthetie, 
or is it instruinental as in the produetiv)n of sonic artifaet? Whether a fine or 
tcehuoloprieal art, how does the intellcetnal clement eiiter in? 

In \vhat sense arc the objcetivcs of the .study of Hn<rlish determined by the 
eouccptual structure and modes of inquiry of the diseipliue? Have we undcr- 
cstiuiatcd the defining i)ower of object, content, and niethods of ii!(iuiry upon 
objectives? Some philosophci's have sUfTfrcstcd that we have. 

^lorc narrowly, I am curious about how children eau grasp and apply a 
knowledge of metaphor. How and when can \vc teach metaphor inductively? 
\Vhat intrinsic factors make a hook diflleult to read? Certainly vombulary 
level, sentence length, sentence imttern do not explain dillieulty In fiction. 
Quantitative reading fonnulas arc really not nnich help in deciding reading 
difficulty in worlcs of fiction because the formulas have !io way of accounting 
for figurative language. How, then, can we assess dilTiculty in fiction? 

Developmenf of Curriculum Theory 

Suppose we consider the immediate jiroblcni of refonning the English cur- 
riculuni. Can we expect to dcvcloj) a theory of the English curriciduni whieh 
gives a systematic account of the field and is derived from a set of gi'ucral 

^ The Lan/jna/fe of Kditcution (SpriiiKfiohl, lU.: C. C. Thonwis, HMiO). 
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proposHions about Enj^Hish and podaj^ogy? Yes, but (Uily it' <jciicral theories 
ol: Enj^Iish and i)eda<i:o«,'y were available, for, I would ar«,'ue, a theory of eur- 
rieuluin for a disoipline oujrIU to be in harmony with the way we know that 
disfipline. Let me for the nionicnt assume the prerequisites and prooeed with 
an analysis of a theory of cnrriculuin suggested by Professor George A. Boau- 
ehanip of Northwestern. If wo had a eurricuhmi theory for English, it Mould 
consist of a set of related statements arranged to give funetional meaning to 
the whole series of events which comprise the tefichhig and study of English. 
Sneb a set of statements would give greater meaning to the individual ])arts 
and foster interrelationships among the parts. This .structure, dominated by 
the general character of the whole, would extend meaning to the set of events 
we had chosen to include. The statements eould take the form of descriptive 
or functional definition.s, as.sumption.s. postulates, hypotheses, generalixations, 
as long as they were all related. What was included in the statements would 
be dictated by the scope pn)po.sed, the amount of empirieal knowledge available, 
and the degree of sophi.stieation of theory and research surroundiiig the 
elements included in the series of eurrieulum events. 

If wc set about to build theory aceording to this explanation of what 
curricnlinn theory contains, and 1 hasten to add there are nnmy other po.ssible 
explanations, what would we do? First, we would develop careful definitions of 
technical terminology and use the terminology consistently througbout the 
theory. Certainly recent .studies in lang!!age illustrate this point. The level of 
definition I have in mind is best exemplified in Kyle's works, Smith and Ennis' 
Language ami Concepts in Education,- or Israel Schefiler's The Language of 
Education!^ 

Second, wc would arrange scnne sehemo for clas.sifying the existing knowl- 
edge about the English cnrric!!lun!. Hopefully we would develop categoi'ies 
which liavc relationship with one another according to prc-cstJiblishcd criteria; 
that is, wc would build a taxononi}'. Tbc selection of horixontal sorting factors 
to use in this classification scheme w^ould be crucial. About thirty years ago 
.some attempted to cla.ssify the English curriculnu! l)y the *Manguagc arts'' 
categories of reading, writing, speaking, listcni!!g. To chi-ssify thus was to 
establish a horixoutal sorting factor of skill or function. Such a olassifieation 
did not reflect a conceptual structure of English nor did it order Engli.sh by 
its nmdes of making new knowledge. It wjis an iustrumcntJil classification. 

In classif3'ing existing knowledge of the English curriculuin w^c would 
account for the current concepts and ways of knowing in the discipline and foi* 
knowledge from other disciplines such as philosophy, psychology, sociology 
which help in understanding human enterprises. Ba.scd on our prcvioim ex- 
perience in curriculum planning, wc would imjlude our knowledge of operations 
and procedures. And certainly wc would account for such design elements Jis 
the sclcetion of concepts to be included, the ordering of the concepts in .such a 
way as to account foi* the mode of inquir}- in Engli.sh, and the choice of specific 
approaches to various concepts. From this cha.s.sification scheme wc w^ould quite 



' Lauffuuffc and Concepts in Juhication (Chicago; l^aiul McXnll.v, lOGO). 
^Thc Lan{fH(t{fe of JulucaUon (SpringHcia, 111.; C. C. Thnma.s, 10(10). 
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naliinilly (U»veIop a statenuMit of a theory model, that is. a toiitative si»t of 
statcniLMits which jrive lucaniMfj: to thi» whoh' En«j:lish riinicuhiia ; point up the 
relationship of its olcniriits; and direct its (h'veh^pinent. iiso. and evahiatioii. 
The funetioii of this model wonid be to provide a strueture for niakinj^ {xonerai 
tli( dories of the Kii<xlish eurrieidmn. The model would iindude our assumptions, 
definitions, desi«,Mi for plaimiufj, prescriptions for the enrrieuluni desijrn, jreiieral 
orjrauixatioii for instructional jruidcs, and plan for evaluation of the curriruliun. 
Inasniueh as classifiers would diller, models would vary. 

In the third step in building a theory, we would make infereneos or predic- 
tions beyond what we currently know about English. Herein would be the real 
test of the maturity of our theory: prediction. Testing inferenees would lead 
us to a host of reseandi problems, but ea(di would now be related clearly to 
some larger configuration of ideas. Actually curriculum research at this time 
is far below the level of testing predictions. It is rather nearer the level of 
yielding hypotheses. Predictions lie ahead. 

If we could proceed through the first four stages, we would arrive at the 
building of subthcories of procedure, content selection a!!d arrangement, evalua- 
tion, teacher preparation, organixatioi! of English faculties, appropriate build- 
ings and e(iuipment, and re(|uisite materials. 

The greatest advantage of this eo!icern for theory is that it yields praetiee, 
and practice in turn supplies infornnition for modification of theory. As 
Schopenhauer said. **What is right in theory mu.st work in practice; aiul, if 
it does not. there is a mi.stake in theory: something has been overlooked and 
not allowed for: and. consetiuently, what is wrong i!i pra<*tiec is wrong in 
theory too.'^ 

For the person concerned with supervising and conducrting research In inter- 
field programs in Engli^ih and education no single ])roblem seems to re(|uire 
greater attention than that of developing an adequate theory for the curriculum 
and teaching of English. Let us turn our minds and energies to models which 
pmvide a struct ure for making theories; let us become three-story men. 




GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 



Stanley B. Kegler, University of Minnesota 



All analysis of i\H\ history of ('ducation in this coniitry revoals a nninher 



of developuients which can \n\ citod as tnrnrnj^ points in tho tcachinj^ of Enj^Iish. 
Each of those has had its impact on thos<rhooIs and a ivcii)r()cal ellVct on teacher 
preparation pro>^ranis; each has had its ciTeet, in turn, on the kinds of (rniduate 
projifranis which were developed for advanced students, I shonhl like to limit 
uiyscdf in the few niinntes I have this nicn-ninir to several points of emphasis 
of the last few years and to the iniplications of these lor doctoral and JI.A. 
proi^ranis. To be snre, each of tlu^se developments st(?nis from earlier hej^in- 
nings; in the last decade, however, a nnmher of (hivelopnients have directly 
InHneneed the English currienlnin at all levels: 

a. expansion of knowledge, especially in the area of conceptual and in- 
formational aspects of lanj^napje stri!ct!!re. 

h. development of pro<?rai!!ed instructional inatorials. 

e. application of general concepts in enrricnhnn eonstrnction to fnrther 
refinement of teaching materials and methods in English, 

d. search for identification of assinn|)tions nnderlying hoth methods and 
materials nsed. 

e. attempts to identify nni.jor concepts (or structnres) to be tanght. 

We are told that onr profession is in a state of ferniont; all abont ns we 
see ad hoc eonnnittees. basic issues meetings, sample enrrienla developed by 
natioiml gronps, Project English enrric!ih!m development centers, research 
projects, state and national workshops devoted to problems of language and 
linguistics, revision of eertifieation reqnirei!u»i!ts, CEEH tri-eouiponent enr- 
rienla, developments of multitraek programs, widespre«id nse of paperbound 
books, snnnuer instigates — even the development of an iiidepeiulent organixa- 
tron of college and university ehairiuen of departiiients of English. 

All of tins ferment, of course, is ultimately reflected in our teacher prepara- 
tion programs and graduate programs. The kinds of progranis which we devise 
must luirror this educational milieu — ai!d realistically, the prograuis mnst re- 
fleet the kinds of ])ositions onr candidates in graduate i)rograms will occupy. 
What kinds of positions seem to be genuinely within the purview of English 
education ? 

a. Teachers who return to the classroom to teach in more highly eHectivc 
ways. 

1). Supervisors or consultants at the state depart!i!ent of ediication level to 
lend leadership and guidance to statewide cnrricninm development. 

c. Supervisors or consultants for large metropolitan centers to give leader- 
ship to eitywide cnrricninm development, especially in rapidly changing 
urban euvironnuMits. 

d. Supervisors, master teachers, and departmental ehairmen to staff depart- 
luents in large city schools and laboratory schools to develop specific 
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oxpcrimonlal courses of sUu\y, initiate profcssioiinl projrraiiis, and co- 
operate in or fouchift research, 
c. Professional edueators— I'or a variety of tasks, but speeifieally to work in 
l)reprofessional and professional projrranis, with a stronj,' baekground in 
literature and laiiguagts oxperienee in teaching at the secondary level, 
and a special training in the disciplines of linguistics and psychology. 

f. Professional edueator.s, eapable of directing research in English eduea- 
tion, with a background enabling them to deal with both elementary and 
secondary curriculum problems, especially with emphasis on the teach- 
ing of reading and ehildreirs or adolescent literature (the latter two 
positions involving guidance and conduct of research). 

g. Liai.son personnel, to work at a variety of ta.sks. but mainly to imphMuent 
the work of .scholars and educators and to clarify the positions of each 
by aetive field work in the schools. 

I have drawn this li.st, incomplete as it is, froi!! the requests ero.ssing my de.sk 
and from vacancies li.sted at the placement bureau of the University of 
Minnuesota. 

I should like to add one other position not normally thought of as English 
education. This additional position is that of the director of fre.shman English 
in the eollege and univer.sity. In .some institutions, he may perform tlio fune- 
tioiis of several of the positions I have li.sted. Indeed, we are tokl in the 
February, 1963, issue of Collajc EufjlislK that: *Mn the colleges, the tower of 
strength is the director of freshmen English: he has a .sound knowledge of 
wlnit can be done in the high schools; he k!!0ws what young peoph; will do; 
he is well trained in language a!!d rhetoric/' (p. 401). Certainly these arc 
specifications for a person trained in English educatioii. 

Effective Graduate Educafion 

Why are these positions Engli.sh education rather than English? I think 
the answer ean be found, in part, at lea.st, i!i the exaniiiiation of graduate 
programs in English. I am not, I should like to make clear, suggesting that 
such programs are not valid for their purpose. I am .suggesting tliat many 
sueh programs are invalid beyond their self-described end, whicli is seliolarly 
researeli and eollege, preferably graduate, teaching. I remaiii to be eo!!vii!ced 
that an endless piling on of courses in English literature, often to the ex- 
chisiou of courses in American literature, and not unconimoiily to the exclusion 
of courses in the nature, history, and structure of the English laiiguage, is a 
satisfactory preparation for performing effectively in the kinds of positio!!S I 
have outlined above. 

On tlie otlier hand, I am equally convinced that English education must not 
be a mere piling on of courses in curriculum eon.struction, tests and measure- 
ments, audiovisual methods, statistics, research design, personality analysis, 
educational history and philo.sophy, p.syclrology of learning, group* dynamics! 
and the like. The program in English cdueation, it .seems to me, must be a blend 
of English and of education in a speciallr designed pi-ogram. The major de- 
partment itself is of little eon.sequenee, so h-ng as the other area k not excluded. 
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It' llie Alloitou House uont'crccs vcally Ijoliovc in Kesoliitioii Number i — coii- 
t'Crninjr Iho status of professors of Eujrlish cdueatiou — T think the < hoioc of 
major will he unimportant. Hopcrully. the resolve will h'ad to the deed. 

To (ill each of the positions L have citod, the individual needs ecrtain basie 
eompcteucies in both Enjriish and education. That is, he nmst know the sub.jeet 
matter whereof he speaks, hut he must be abh» also to (k'al with ])e(ki<ro<^ieaI 
probh'Uis in a highly praetieal way. He must not be so hliiuk^d by the idealism 
of scholarly research in literature that he cannot see the junj^le of the adoles- 
cent society. TI(} nnist be able to answer basic (pu'stions relevant to curricular 
chanjre : 

AVhom are we teachinjr.' I'^or what pii 'posc;? 

AVbat eurricular chanjres will effect improved learniuf^ processes? 
Whiit arc the appropriate bases for enrricnhir chanjrc ! 
What assumptions underlie the ehaujres? 
llow does one evaluate chanjred projrrams? 

AVhat i)rineiples of teachin*;: and IcaruiMjr ai'C involved in these changes? 

The individual capable of answering thcso cpiestions (or at least knowing factors 
relevant to the (picstious) cannot be educated in the typical English graduate 
program. In many institutions at present tin* eandidatc is di.ssuaded from 
taking anything remotely related to education, and, in many cases, the candidate 
ior a degree may not present a diss(M'tatio!i involving anything but **pin'e" 
English. I think specialists can be educated to deal with both the subject 
matter and problems cited above in gradiiatc i)rograms in English ed neat ion. 

I should like to make a series of spt^cial pleas for ])arts of the English educa- 
tion program which I feel may be lost sight of in the next decade. I shoidd 
hope that the doctoral specialist in English education would have a rather 
intimate acquaintance with another language — if for no other purpose than to 
have, in the words of one of my colleagues, . . something up against which to 
rub his own. ..." Quite obviously I am also suggesting that the specialist in 
English education know something of his own language — its nature, its history, 
its striu!turc. 

Further, I hope that the fields of English and education will be thought of in 
their broadest terms. The speciali.st in English education inust be so educated 
that he can draw on information in the other disciplines relevant to English — 
the work, J'or example, of philosophcr.s, psychologists working in the field of 
verbal behavior, rhetoricians, anthropologists, and sociologists. The English 
education specialist might well be as aecpmiutcd with Skinner as ho is with 
Shelley, with Bloomficld as well as the Brontes. Within the foreseeable futin*c, 
it may not be asking too unich that the specialist in Eiiglish cducatioi! know 
something of Chomsky und Vygotsky, cither in the original or in translation. 

One last special plea — I should like the graduate specialist iu English educa- 
tion to know something of the field of public address, together with its core, 
the analysis of argnuu'ntatiou and persuasion. AVithout this, he is limited in 
the perspective rcquii'cd of a professional who would educate othci*s and who 
would develop sound programs tor the secondary schools. 

Is what I am proposing idealistic? I doubt it. Even if the present day 
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*Muarket" did not (hMuaud those kinds of pro^nanis. And it docs. Even if the 
future market did not demand them. And it will. J should still he persuaded, 
if only self-persuaded, that the elVee.tivc English educatiouist, and I use that 
term iu no pejorative sense, uiust be the well-rounded individual these pr(i«rrains 
would provide. 



FIFTH-YEAR PROGRAMS FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
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Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 

ily respojisibility in this syiuposiuni is to icpoit ciMtaiii iacts donliiij; with 
a new (IcvelopniLMit in jyraduntc profrnuus in Enjriish cdui'iitioii Jit the master's 
degree level: the so-eaMed fil'th-ycnr proj^raui. 

Graduate pro«^raias both in English and in edneatinn have for many years 
been designed for stndents who have completed undergraduate uicijors in Eng- 
lish and eertain education courses. 'Move often than not the graduate student 
has already completely met both professional education and English retinire- 
inents for a teaching certificate. Such a griiduate program bearing the classilica- 
tion English education has probably had the student take about lialf his courses 
in English and about half in educatioi! with some degree of flexibility in this 
regard. For example, at my institution, the University of Virginia, wc have 
had for about thirty years such a program leading to the Ma.stor of Arts degree. 
Move recently we have had a .siniibir program leading to the Master of Educa- 
tion degree. 

Several years ago an innovation in master's work for tenehers appeared in 
the form of a new degree, the Master of Arts in Teachii!g. This patteri!, as is 
well known, is designed especially for graduates of liberal arts colleges who 
have not had education courses. Stndents in this prograu! gain eertifiefition for 
teaehing as well as further study in English while obtaining a graduiite degree. 
Tn the last few years other programs similar to the blaster of Arts in Teaching, 
but not attached to this particular degree, have appeared. Many are commonly 
referred to as fifth-year ])rograms. A umii! characteristic of them is that 
the student is cidniittcd without necessarily haviiig conijdetcd any courses in 
his undergraduate days that were especially inteiulcd to prepare him for 
teaching. Another major distrnctio!i is that a '* fifth-year yu'ograin of necessity 
includes classroom teaching practice, either in the foni! of traditiouiil student 
teaching or the newer internship (although sometimes not for graduate course 
credit), unless this requirement is waived becanse of teaching experience in 
.states that allow a person to teach without professional eertificatio!!. 

Last fall the Executive Committee of the National Coiuieil of Teachers of 
English decided to prepare a bulletin setting forth descriptioiis of both **fifth- 
year** and "five-year'* programs of teacher preparation. The **fivc-ycar'' pro- 
gram dilTcrs from the fifth-year '' program in that a prospective teacher eiiters 
it as early as the first college year, and usually no hiter than the third college 
year, with his work both in English and in education designed for teacher 
education. On the other liand, in the **fifth-ycar'' program the student docs 
not begin teacher preparation until his fifth college year, which comes as an 
ap])cndix to regular bacealaureate work although the .student on his own may 
indeed have elected certain courses to prepare him for teaching. 

The National Council has nsked me to prepare the bulletin just mentioned, 
and 1 have received information from many of you and others through ques- 
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tionnaiivs distrihutod hist Xnveiubor. It is my purpose now to suiiiiimrizo sonic 
of this inlonuation about firth-year " projrrauis. many of which result in the 
awardiiif^ of a dofrree althonjjrh others are (lesijrnod soh^ly to provide eertificatitni 
i'or teaehiu«r. The I'mts pn^sented here are about (h'^ree-awarding prdjrranis 
and eomr from reports on thirty-one protrrams in twenty-nine institutions (two 
sehools havintr two such (Ie«rree pro«rranis each). Althon«;h other projrrams were 
described in returned quest ionnaires. these thirty-one have been sehvted bei-aust^ 
(1) they do not require any work in edneation for aduiissiou and (2) they do 
not take appreciably h)n^'er than an aeadomie year and a smmner to complete. 
The term * 'fifth -year'' proj,M'aui as used hero rel'ers to an initial teacher educa- 
tion program, and the hick of i)rior traiuiujj: in education attests to this fact, 
it is assumed. 

Summary of Requirements 

As to other admissions policies, 25 of the 31 progra!!!s re(|uire a major in 
English. In general, other i)rograais ask the candidate to have the usual number 
of prereqnisjite credits for entrance to t^raduate E!!{?Iish courses in the institu- 
tion coucenied. As to dejrrecs awarded, 8 pro«;rams of the 31 give the Master 
of Education; 11, the Ma.ster of Arts; 4, the Master of Science; (I, the Master of 
Arts in Teaching; and 2, either the Master of Science or the Ma.ster of Arts. 

In addition, 13 institutions specify a certain average grade as necessary for 
admission as follows: a B average, 5; a lii*,d! C-plus average, 2; a C-plus aver- 
age, 5; and a C average, 1. There are also ccrtaiii more general requirements 
in many schools. 

Of the 31 programs, 8 can be completed i!! one acadeuiic year; 18, in one 
academic year and one sununer; 4, in an aeadeinie year and two sunnneris; ami 
1, in three trimesters. Two programs that take two or more years are not 
included in this account because the questionnaire !i!entioued the equivalent 
of a single year as a mininnnu time limit. 

The semester-hour requirement for the greatest iniuiber of programs, 12, 
is 30. Ojic program requires only 2(). Four require 32 semester-hours; 3 require 
33; 4 recpiire 30; 4 require 40; one, 40; a!!d one, 4() and two-thirds. Ojic re- 
.spoudent indicated a total of 87 hours including undergraduate requirements 
ill both English and education. 

All iirograms, of cour.se, divide the required hours between English and 
education. Twenty-three iirograms designate a minimmii inimber of seniester- 
lionrs in English, which ranges from 3 to 24 with an average stated minimum 
of 12.4 seniester-hour.s. Eighteen programs state a maximim! uuiiibo!* of re- 
quired hours in English with a range of from 12 to 28 with an average 
inaxinunn requirement of 17 semester-hours. 

As to requirements in education, 27 programs state a mininmm, with a 
range of from 3 to 40 seme.ster-hours, and an average requirement of 1(5.9 
seniester-bours. Twenty-four state a maximum, with a range of from 4 to 40, 
and an average requirement of 18.0 semester-hours. 

About two-thirds of the programs mention no specifie courses in English as 
rc(iuired. Oidy four specify more than one course. Eight programs mention a 
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(jouiso in langua^rc; iwo rite advanced eoiupositioii. Tlinv iiii'nlii)ii courses 
that were usually rlassidnl as ciluration hy tli(» ptM'sous filliiijr in these (pies- 
tionnaires; that is. the Teaehiiijr of Eu^rlish and the Jiiiprovenieiit ol! the Teaeh- 
iiif,' of lieadiiif.' in the Seeondary School. It is elear that most of the projrranis 
determine the Enjrlish eonrses by the individual .student's haek<rronnd ai)d 
interests with the in\ent of eovreetin;: whatever, defleieneics, it' any. may have 
existed in hi>> nnder^rradnate pro;;rani for a prospective teacher ol! Kn^^jlish. 

On the other hand, all the pro^rrams except two specify required courses in 
education. The obvions reason for naniin;: courses in eilnealion and not in 
Kn*rlish is that the student usually comes to the projjram with a majiir in 
lOu^rlish, hut he generally conu's without any credit in education. The titles 
uuMitioned most often are educational psychology. 1() linu's; philosophy of 
education, 13 times; the leaching of English, 12 limes with 3 programs requir- 
ing u .second course in addition to this subject ; and principles of teaching 
(principles of learning, general methods), 9 limes. 

These figures may point to one distinct lack ii! so!!ic of these new ])rograms 
in English educatiou. Among the 211 institutions, o!ily 12 re(|uire a course in the 
teaching of English. Nine more do require a course in general melhod.s, or 
principles of teaching or learning, but it is difilcnlt to think that this kind 
of course can really substitute for one in the teaching of English, although 1 
should consider it appropriate in its own right — a course that might well pre- 
cede uv accompany one in the teaching of the subject. Ten institutions appear 
not to require either general or special methods. Can it be that the IT institu- 
tions not requiring a course in English educatio!i do not offer one? I have long 
known that certain undergraduate programs do not include an English educa- 
tion course, but it seems that an institution sutticiently involved in teacher 
education to otVer work at the graduate level certainly should provide this 
kind of study. 

Status of Student Teaching 

Twenty-three institutions give credit in semester-hours for student or intern 
leaching, the amount ranging from four t(» ten seinesler-hours, with six being 
the predominant figure. Programs with no scuiester-hours of credit for student 
or intern leaching usually reciuire that the st!!dent have this kind of experience 
without attaching credit hours to it. Virtually all student leaching in fifth- 
yeai' degree programs is the full-day type of experioucc ranging froin six weeks 
in length to an entire year. 

Fifleon institutions arc willing lo waive this practice requircincnt if one, 
two, or three years of regular teaching have been successfully completed. The 
carefully supervised internship in which the cadet teacher receives a regular 
salary, or some part of one. is apparently accepted today as satisfjictory practice. 
One may wonder, however, whether regular leaching experience without any 
guarantee of real supervision accompanying it should be accepted in lieu of 
supervised student leaching or a supervised internship. 

As a part of the fifth-year training program only three institutions require 
a thesis. Fourteen will allow a thesis to replace some other aspect of the pro- 
gram, usually six semester-hoiu's of course wovk. Another question may be 
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raised at this point: Is a thesis a desirable part of a teacher traiiiiii«,^ prograia 
that oeciipies only an aoadcniie year pins a snnnner? 

Here \vc have a pietnrc oT 31 fil'th-year programs that provide the prosper- 
tivc teacher with the opportunity (1) to heeonie eertified even if he has pre- 
viously taken no courses for that purpose, and (2) to achieve a graduate degree 
at the same time. Also. 20 programs were reported that claim the purpose of 
providing eertification thi'ough a fifth-year of work that is not planned to lead 
to a degree, hut I shall not review facts ahont these. Fifth-yeai- programs for 
teacher education, as well as five-year programs, indicate some movement in the 
direction of providing a longer tinn? than the usual four-year undcn-graduate 
pattern for the preservice education of teachers. 

The fifth-year program raises the (piestion of whether the student will ever 
do real graduate work in the education component of his tnuning. Although 
the courses in education in the fifth year may be labeled graduate, the fact re- 
nuiins that they are first courses. Graduate work, it seeins to lue, is nearly 
always a second look and a more malure look. When will the tcaelier take this 
kind of look at the content dealt with in edneatioiuil psychology or in English 
education? It is too early in this fifth-year movement to see the answer to this 
question, but it .seems to me pertiiient to raise it. 

Teacher education in a fifth college year constitutes one current type of 
graduate program in English ediu-ation. It is ii! this context that I have offered 
these facts and observations today. 



THE 1962 CEEB SUMMER INSTITUTES: 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENT AND PROMISE* 



John C. Gerber, University of Iowa 

Of the iMJiny (Mitcr|>5is<»s nudortakcMi diirinjr the last i'ow years to iipjrnuU? 
the teaching of English, the lOU'J Snnnner Institute IMoiriain sponsored by the 
Conunission on Enj,dish of the C()IIep:e Entninee Examination l^oard has been 
the most dramatie and, in many ways, the most promisin*^. Already it is elear 
that the effeets of this projrrani arc being felt i!! many high school classes, and 
that the fornnda devised by the Coinmi>>sioii on English is being copied widely 
and siiccessfnily. The potential usefulness of sneh Institutes for the advanced 
training of high school English teachers, therefore, has already been demon- 
strated. What makes the CEEB Institutes of especial significance to JILA 
members, however, is that the luograin required twenty of the most influential 
departments of English in \\\c country to involve themselves directly m this 
advanced training of high school teachers. These were not institutes conducted 
by professors of education with the casual blessi!!g of DepartnuMits of English; 
these were institutes administered and largely taught by professors of English. 
The difl'erenee is a very great oi!C indeed. Whether we like it or not, the CEEB 
Institutes have, in ert'ect, forced those of ns in Departments of English to ac- 
knowledge a substantial responsibility for improving the quality of English 
teaching in the high schools. Becanse of them — and of such subs(»quent activi- 
ties as the Allerton Conferenec and the Cnrricuhun Centers — a new appraisal 
of our proper professiomil fuiictions has been -quietly taking place on one 
campus after another. Even now it is no exaggeratio!i to say, I helieve, that a 
Department of English may no longer claiin to be of the top rank unless it 
includes among its programs one or more desig!!ed to aid the high school Eng- 
lish teacher, both the tenderfoot and the old-timer. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to explore the implications of 
these reappraisals that are taking place, but to exa!i!ine the CEEB In.stitntes 
that were so infhiential in initiating them. What were they? How good were 
they? What should be done to make future institutes better? These are some 
of the questions to which this report will address itself. 

Since I had nothing to do with the organization or operation of the In.sti- 
tutcs, I should probably exjilain at the outset why I have been asked to write 
this paper. Just before the CEEB Institutes opened in the summer of 1002, 
eleven of ns were comniissioned by the Office of Education to make an inde- 
pendent evaluation of them.^ What the Office of Education wanted to know was 

•Professor Gorbor's report to the eonfereiico is subsinned in an article published in 
IWLA, Sept ember 1903. Tliis iiapor is nn ubridKement of tlie PMLA article. 

^ Tho eleven Kvaluators incliuled Williani P. Albrecht (University of Kansas), Dwiglit L. 
Burton (Florida State University), Leon T. Diekinson (Missouri University), Frederick Ij. 
Owynn (Trinity CoHege), Sumner Ives (Syracuse University), ilohn K. Jordan (University of 
California, Berkeley), John C. McGalliard (University of Iowa), Lorietta Sehecrer (Redondo 
Beach High School, Kedondo Beach, Calif.), Eugene E. Slaughter (Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Okla.), Donald Tuttle (Ofllec of Education), l^osemary Wilson (School District 
of Philadelphia), and John C. Gerbor (University of Iowa), Chairman. 
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whether tliese Institutes were activities worth the iiivestuieiit of federal I'uiids. 
In athlition. the Ofiiue hoped to bo able to pul)li>;h a report that wouhl he usoful 
for llinse si)()iisoriii;r future institutes, whether they Were federally supported 
or not. As a result, the (deven of us, traveling sin^rly, visited all but one of the 
twenty Institutes at least twiee, the normal visit being for the full sehool week 
of five dnys. 

Since the Institute staIVs had not been fully informed of the fact that we 
would be descending upon them in this way, it would be stretching the truth 
a bit to say that they were enchanted when the first visilor arrived, lint they 
bore up bravely and almost did us in with their hospitality. They gave us 
eomplcte freedom to attend their classes, interview their participants, and talk 
with their colleagues and administrators. Later, principally in January and 
February of Ifhi^, we visited the classrooms of of the S()S Institute par- 
tieij)ants, the W being selected to rejiresent Institutes; geographical sections; 
large and small, urban and rural, and pid)lic and paroehial high schools. In 
evaluating the Institutes and their innnediate inipact upon the teaching of 
the particijiants, wo have emi)loyed over 200 criteria grouped under such 
headings as aims, staff, participants, curriculum, tests, schedules, and physical 
arrangements. The complete and final report of our study will .shortly Im nnule 
to the Oiriee of Kdueation and presumably will then be nnulc public by that 
agency in the form of a monograph. What follows, after a brief descriptioi! 
of the Institutes, is a condensed version of our evaluation of their eurrieulnm. 

Fach About fhe Insfifufes 

The prime desire of the CEEH Connnission on English was to upgrade the 
teaching of English in the nation's secondary schools, especially the teaching of 
English to college-bound students. ]\Iore specifically, it hoped (1) to improve 
the academic preparation of 900 carcfidly selected teachers of English, (2) to 
amass samples of oxcdient teaching materials appropriate for college pre- 
paratory classes in grades 0 through 12, (3) to engage uiiivershy faculties 
more actively and more realistically in teacher training, and (4) to prove the 
feasibility of similar institutes, supjiortcd by grants froni foundations or from 
the federal government, beginning in 19()3. 

Shure the Connnission hoped to reinvigorate the teaching of English on a 
national scale, it invited departments of English in 20 universities from coast 
to coast to act as hosts for the Institutes. The first 20 to be invited accepted : 
Cornell, Didce, Harvard, Imliana, Jlichigan, Nevada, XYU, Ohio State, Pcnn 
State, Pittsburgh, Rutgers, St. Louis, Southern Illiiiois, Stanford, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany, Texas, Tulane, UCLA, Washington, a!!d 
Wisconsin. 

Nonnally, Institute classes met every school day for either six or eight 
weeks, depending upon the length of the university's summer session. At most 
Institutes a workshop was scheduled for two or three afternoons a week, though 
at Harvard the whole sixth W(?ek was set aside for it. At Jliehigan an optional 
workshop was offered during the last two weeks. The host university awarded 
graduate credit varying from five to twelve hours, depending upon local de- 
cisions and practices. 
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To 1)1' of coutinuinjr sorviui* to the partiiipaiits and to evahiati' the iiii- 
nicdiate impact of its Institute, eai-h host university released one stall' uieinber 
half-time Uurin*r the I'all terui, IDOli-O:}. to visit the hijrh school ehisscs of every 
participant. In his visits this instructor tried particularly to see what use was 
made of the ideas and practices h'arued in the Institute, how userul the work- 
shop materials were proviujr to })e, and to what extent the participant was 
sharin[^ with his coHea<rnes the concepts and nuiterials he had <rainod in the 
Institute. To evaluate its projrraui, the Counnissiou ou Kujriish will use the 
reports ot' tht»se I'oIIow-up visits, reports I'roni the Directors of the Institutes, 
the n^sults of diajrnostie and final tests, and whatever othcn* data it can assemble. 
The Couunission promises that its final rejiort will app(»ar early in 19G4. 

Curriculum 

The eurrieulum of the Instit!ites consisted of three courses — Literature, 
Tjaujrua'^e, Composition — and a workshop. It was a i'oruml that won an over- 
whehniufj: endorsement from both the staffs of the Institutes and the partici- 
pants. And well it should have. It inclmled jrradiiatc traiuin*? in I lie three 
(lisci])lines in which an English teacher ninst develop sophistication, and it 
provided an opporttniily for the participants to Iraiislate this jrvadnale traininjj; 
into the practical work of the hrgh school classroom. AVhile there is a place for 
the more specialized iiistitute — one, for i!istance, in liiiguistics alone — it is hard 
to see how the CEEI> fovniat can be iinproved upon if one is attempting to pro- 
vide a rounded trainiii*? within a sinjrie snuuncr session. Our Evalnators were 
unanimous and enthusiastic in approving the desijrn of the eurricnimn. AYIiat- 
ever reservations they had with respect to the c!U'riculum were eoneernod with 
the operation of the several parts. The discussion that follows, therefore, will 
be of the three (tourses and the workshop considered separately. 

The Literature Course. The aim of the Literature course was **to increase 
the teacher *s knowledge of what is involved in the close reading of a literary 
work." To this aim the instructors closely adhered. Although extrinsic eon- 
siderations occasionally entered infonnally into the ela.ss discussions, there was 
little or no formal attempt to include them. The classes '\\\ all Listitutes followed 
the syllabus closely; they began with an exaniination of poetry and then moved 
to fiction and drama. Matters of primary interest were gcure, point of view, 
structure, nicaning, and mode. Subsidiary elements that received especial 
stress were hnagery, figures, symbols, irony, paradox, dictio!!, and syntax. 
There was much fruitful discussion in all twenty classes about what will **opcn 
up*^ a text for the reader so that he can rctid with greater pleasure and under- 
standing. 

The participants gave their overwhehning endorsement to this course. Of 
the 801) who responded to a poll tciken toward the cud of the session, 78 percent 
found the emphasis ou close analysis **fully cieceptable** or ^'acceptable"; 82 
percent rated the organization and scope ^^exeellcut** or **good"; 81 perce!!t 
thought the level of diffieidty about right' ^; 77 percent thought the course 
^'extremely valuable** or ^'valuable** for their own education; and 58 percent 
rated its practical value for their own teaching either ^'extremely helpfur* or 
^'helpful.** The 64 participants interviewed by our Evaluators in January 
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and February 19(33 were still eiithusiastie about the eourse Ihuiijrh only 4n 
percent said that it had aetually been ''extremely helpl'iil" or "helpl'iir' to 
them in their teaching of literatnre dnriug the first semester of the school year. 

There are nnniy signs that the impact ot* the coni'se was being felt in the 
classes taught by these participants, but possibly not so many signs as tin? 
Commission might have hoped for. Close to GO percent reported that Wwy had 
nmde no change in the organisation of their work as a result of the course, 
though several in this group said that their courses were already organized tor 
work in close analysis and a few others said that they planned to recomnienil 
changes when next their curriculum was up for study. Many nointed out that 
the eircets of the course could best be seen not in any reorganization of their 
courses but in tbeir stronger insistence upon careful reading. Yet here aiul 
there, organizational changes had already taken place. lu order of frequcmcy, 
the most important of these were a dropping or modifying of a strictly chron- 
ological organization in favor of the generic, niore i!!tegr.ntio!i of the work in 
literature and composition, nmre use of contemporary literature, and a greater 
emphasis upon poetry. One participant said he was organizing the junior year 
around tragedy, and another mentio!ied that be was developing a seminar for 
ten gifted students. 

About half of the 04 i)articipants interviewed said that iu classroom pro- 
cedures tliey were spending more time having students analyze literary works 
in class, they were trying to ask more probing (luestions, they were giving more 
attention to the author^s **voice" and to imagery, they were recpiiring more 
writing in class, and they were makii!g greater use of panel discussions and 
oral reports. Winy participants felt that tbc intellectual tone of their class 
work in literature had greatly improved. 

The Language Course. The stated purposes of the Language course were (1) 
to make the teaeher more aware of language as a field of study, (2) to show bini 
the basie assumptions and methods of linguistics, and (3) to encourage him 
to undertake further study of linguistics and offer guidelines for that study. 
In order to accomplish these aims the linguistics instructors agreed upon a 
syllabus that identified five areas of study : the nature of laiiguage and how 
it can be studied, phonology, grammar, varieties of language and usage, and 
historical changes in usage. To the extent that these five areas were touched 
upon in all 20 Language coui'ses, it can be said that the instructors followed 
the syllabus. But that is about all that can be said. The instructors gave their 
own emphases to the course, often had quite different thiiigs to say about the 
new grammars, and employed their own teaching techniques, some of which 
were strikingly ingenious. 

When polled toward the end of the Institute sessioiis, 64 percent of over 
800 participants found the objectives of the course fully acceptable'' or ac- 
ceptable''; 65 percent thought the organization of the course **excelleut" or 
**good'*; 68 percent thought the level of difficulty **about right"; and 63 per- 
cent thought the course **cxtrcmely valuable" or valuable" for their own 
education. But only 35 percent thought it extremely helpful" or *Miclpfur' to 
them as teachers. Roughly two-thirds of the participants, therefore, approved 
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of tho course in most rcspiH-ts*; the other third varied from those who were 
inihlly displeased to those who actively resented it. 

AVhcu our Evaliiators interviewed 64 of these partieipnnts in January and 
February of 1063, well over two-thirds had kind things to say about the course. 
There was still a minority which complained that the eoui-se went so fast they 
eonkl learn nothing well. Some Felt that too much time had been spent on 
phonetics, that the course was disor^rani/ed, and that the instructor was too 
evanjjjclical. Some were still downright resentful that the in.structor had been 
so ])atronizing toward them because of their predilections for traditional gram- 
mar. But the great majority felt they had been given a broader and more ac- 
curate concept of what language really is. Those who previously had had some 
experience with structural or tranformational grammcr claimed that the course 
accelerated what one liked to call liis ** liberal tendencies." Many mentioned 
their {jrratitude for a sharper terminology, for excellent bibliographies, and 
for a stronger lingui.stic background. Alost of those who still professed to he 
traditionalists were apologetic, maintaining that they were clinging to the old 
concepts only until they learned more about the new. A majority of the 04 
interviewed said they planned to study more in the fi<'ld, either by taking 
graduate courses or by rcadiiig on their own. One said the course so excited 
him that he might well specialixe in linguistics. In short, these participants 
seemed to give the cour.se a heart -warmiiig endorsement. 

When asked whether they had reorganized their courses in any respect as 
a result of attending the Institute ela.sses, about GO percent said that .they had. 
They indicated such innovations as units on the history of the language, the 
levels of u.sage, etymology, dictionary study, and local dialects. Several .said 
they were introducing elements of structui'al grannnar into their courses; two, 
for example, said they were placing the stress on sentences instead of paits 
of speech. One was using pho!iemes in teaching spellii!g, another in teaching 
punctuation. One had developed a unit on the language structure of a poem; 
another had a series of lessons on the morphology ii! 198-1. Several were re- 
organizing their courses to acconnuodatc tlunn to Kohcrts' Pattcrna of Eufjlhh. 
And one .somewhat dazed gcntlenuin said that he had eliiniimted all the units in 
his course involving a study of traditio!!al grauimar, hut he wasn 't quite .sure 
what \\v had put in their places. Most of these coui-sc eha!!ges were slight, 
b\it it was probably too nnudi to expect general rcorganizatioiis the first year 
after the Institutes. 

The Composition Course, The principal aii!i of the Compositio!! course was 
to help the participant become a better writer him.self and a better critic of 
others' writing. It attempted **to give a new experience and awareness that will 
increase the teacher's power to evoke good writing from his .students, both by 
better directed assignments and by more accurate judgment.s of their writing." 
Since the compo.sition experts attending the WGl planning session could not 
agree on a single .syllabas, they created two. The first was essentially sub- 
jective and experiential, stressing the role of the writer; the second was basically 
diagnostic, stressing the art of writing. The first syllabus was employed at 
Cornell, Harvard, Indiana, NYU, Pcnn State, Pittsburgh, Rutgers, Stanford, 
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Tulano, and UCLA; the sceoiul at Albany, Duko, Michigan, Nevada, Ohio 
Slate, St. Louis, Texas. Washin^^toii, and Wisconsin. Southern Illinois de- 
vchjpcd a synthesis of the two syllabi. It M'onld be difficult to prove that one 
Composition course ^vas more eU'eetive than the other. Our Evaluators found 
the first nior»» interesting^ because the nniterial was fresher and, possibly, more 
substantial. Furthermore, the instructors clearly had a more messianic fervor; 
their voices were pitched a bit higher; their gestures were more abandoned; 
and their assignments were more ingenious. l>nt there was lU) evidence that 
they urged their students to a higher pitch of creative activity or that the 
students were more grateful. Indeed, the participants from the other course 
seemed later to find that its appruach and materials were more hrlpful in t<»aeh- 
ing eonipositinn in high school. 

During the (i-i follow-up vi.sits, slightly over (iO percent from the course 
emphasizing the role of the writer and 48 percent from the course einphasi/.ing 
the artistic product said they had reorganized their work, at least in part, 
srnce returning from the Institutes. Participai!ts from both groups testified 
that they WiU'o placing more stress on expository and less on imagiimtive writ- 
ing, that they were trying harder to integrate the work in composition and 
literature, mid that they were giving more emphasis to composition generally. 
In addition, participants from the first group uientioncd reorgauizatioi! in order 
to give more weight to such matters as the speaker's relation to his audience. 
^S'oice,'^ tone, style and definition; those from the .second group emphasized 
changes to give greater stress to such matters as purpose, introductions, para- 
graph organization, tran.sitions. and ih'adwood. 

Of the X)articipants from the eour.se ouiphasizing the writer, GO percent said 
they had umde changes in classroom procedures; from the cour.se emphasizing 
the written product, almost TO percent .said the same. Participants from both 
groups .said ihcy were nmkiiig more use of uiinieographed materials in class 
and hoped to be able to use an opacpie projector. Both groups mentioned that 
they were having more class discussion and more close analysis in this discus- 
sion. Participants from the first cour.se particularly mentioned experimentation 
with the Socratift method, with the intcjrration in class of work in conij)ositi()n 
and literature, and with elassroom coiifercuce. Students frou! the secoiid course 
mentioned experinioutation with class aiialysi.s of themes, with class themes 
written under pressure of time, and with the grading of themes in class mid by 
the ela.ss. 

Two-thirds of the participants from the course emphasizing the role of the 
author maintained that they were changing their assigmuents; almost 80 percent 
from *j\c course emphasizing the artistic product said the saaie. The changes 
attributed to the lustilute courses by the two groups wore almost precisely 
the same: they were assigning shorter and more I'rccpicnt papci-s than before; 
they were ])laeing greater emphasis upon expository writing; they were trying 
to focus their as;5igmaents more sharply and to nmke the statements of assign- 
ments more specific; they were attempting to vary their assignments more; 
having experienced the agony of having their own papers red-penciled, they 
were reading their students' papers with more discernment and compassion; 
they were reading more for the overall cfTectiveness nnd less for mechanical 
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lapses; and they were placiiijj: more emphasis upon marjrinnl coiniiients ami less 
upon letter or numerical jjjrades. One parlieipant surely must have had his 
gears in reverse when he said that siuee the Institute — aiul presumably beeause 
of it — the English department of whieli he is head has drafted a list of penalties 
to assess in eaeh «rrade level for tluMue errors. 

As good as they were, though; the Composition eoiirses eould have been 
better. There seemed to be no eonipelling reason for two eonrses. Whatever 
the issues that split the group in the planning session, there seemed to 
be none during the time of the Institutes that was irre.sol vable. To the extent 
that the eourses diflered, they were simply eomplementary . Eaeh would luive 
been euriehed by nuiterial from the other. A good eourse in eoiapositiou, it 
would seem, should deal both with the pnulueer and the product, as the synthesis 
aehieved in the Southern Illinois Institute demonstrated. 

The standards in the Ccnnposition eourse must be a matter of eonstaut 
coneern. The moment an instnu'tor nodded, the eourse slipped down to the 
level of freshuuni English — or below. To d'^tu've graduate credit, this umst 
be an mlvanvvd ecnu'se in writing. Xo textbook cominouly employed in freshman 
English eourses should be used. Nor should assigunumts connuonly imposed on 
freshmen be nuule. The readings should be the Huest in the fields oL' rh(»torie 
and stylist ies. The field of aestheties eould eontriI)nt(^ nineh, and so might 
geuetie eritieism, sneh as that in Thv Umnl lo XanmUf. The use of the Phacdrvs 
proved that powerful rhetorieal demonstrations, when not nnide an end in 
themselves, eau be useful in a eomposition elass. It hardly need be added that 
assignments should Ix; ones that retpiire the highest level of sensitivity and 
refleetion of whieb the participants are eapable. These are obvious generaliza- 
tions, but they need to be stated. There was a serious question in the minds of 
owv Eva I ua tors as to whether some of the (!h]hjl> (Composition eourses merited 
graduate credit. Even the participants sonuMimes eoi!!plained that they were 
not being pushed hard enough. 

Class meetings should b(; reduced snflieiently to nudv** individual eonfercnees 
possible. Many of the composition instructors dividec'i their elass of 45 into 
two sections and met them separately. Their argument was that they eould not 
handle a subject so intiunite and detailed as eomposition in large sections. 

The M^ovksliop, The workshop seeaied to be a nightmare for the .stall's of 
most of the Institutes. This was the one aspect of the Institutes that seemed 
not to have been worked out with care. Eranker than some of the others, one 
Director said he just wished the workshop would go away. 

In theory the worlcsbop was to be the capstone of the Institute. It was in 
the workshop that the participants wore to bring together the niaterial from tlu; 
three eourses, integrate it, and apply it in working o!!t lessons that they would 
then test in their own classes during the following school year. These laudable 
aims were achieved in substantial measure by a fair jiumber of participants. 
But they were not achieved generally enough for it to be said that the work- 
shop program as a whole was an outstanding success. 

It is difficult and ])rol)ably not necessary to describe the operation of the 
workshops in detail. There were 13 difi'erent workshop schedules in the 20 
Institutes, varying from one that required only two rather short afternoon 
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niecliu^'s a week to one that si^l aside two whole weeks for workshop activities. 
In adililion, there were at least 14 ways of orj^aniziujr the workshops: every- 
lhin<r fioin putthig eaeh partieipaut on his own to dividing the partieipants into 
three large gronps, one for eaeh of the three diseiplines. Sneh diversity, to 
be sure, does not neeessarily indicate weakness, bnt in this instance our 
Evaluators came to feel that it did. The hu'k of uuifonuity in schedules and 
organization seemed to reflect a general nucertarnty about the nature and finic- 
lion of the workshop program. 

Xeverthelcss the workshops succeeded in bringing the participants together 
in rehitively informal gronps where they cnnhl share experiences and discuss 
their common professional probhMus. In the opinion of many partieipants, this 
was their most useful fimetion. In addition, of course, the workshops resulted 
in the production of scores of projects and lesson phins worked out by the 
participants individually or in groups. JIany of the simpler ones had already 
been tried out ui high .school classes before our Evaluators visited the schools 
in January and February. Among the more ambitious and yet untried were a 
project in composition involving a ten-unit course ciirricninm and ono in 
langnag(i calling for a se(|uential program in high school linguistics. Undoubt- 
edly, th(» most and)itions. however, was the 200-page St, Louis **syllabus,'' a 
work which covered all three disciplines and attempted to outline a fonr-ycar 
se(|nence of studies designed to eniphasize academic interests — both literary and 
scientific — ami prepare the student for college work. For eaeh grade the syl- 
labus stated aims, provided a course of st!idy, listed typical works to be as- 
sigiWMl, and included a few detailed plans with suggestions for applying the 
.studies of literature, eomposition. and linguistics in a specific context. As the 
C(anmission on English had hoped. !uany of the workshop projects, like the 
St. Louis syllabus, managed to combi!!e work in two and sometimes three dis- 
ciplines; that is. a project in the study of, .say. Cranes ''Open Boat'' might 
include provi.sions for making a lexical gloss and for writiiig a critical es.say. 

Despite their evident aecomplishment.s, the bulk of the evide!!ee indicates 
that the workshops fell far short of the hopes that the Com!!!issio!i had for them. 
The ])oints of weakness were not hard to find ; indeed, inast of then! were singled 
out for our Evaluators by the participants and by staff meaibers as well. It 
should not be inferred from the following list of particulars that all of the 
CEE13 workshops were weak at all of these poiiits. Far from it. These were 
points of weakm»ss, however, found commonly enough to bear mention. They 
should serve as warning.s to supervisors of future workshops. 

1. OnjKCTiVKS. The results of the attempt by the Conimission on English to 
use the workshops primarily for the amassing of teaching iiiaterials were 
not altogether fortunate. The objectives of a workshop should be less con- 
cerned with production and quantity, more concerned with the critical 
examination of concepts and procedures. 

2. Leadership. Much too often the CEE13 .s!ipervi.sor was grossly U!!- 
sophistieated about high school English. His sentiinenis were sonud, but 
his advice was impractical. Patently, the supervisor of the workshop 
should be someone who is at once symjiathetic with the philosophy and 
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ohjcftivcs ol' the Iiislitutc and y(?t knows hijrh scluml teMehiii<x, the proh- 
loius of enrriLMiIuiu making, and the techniques of dealing witli high 
school adniinistralors. 

'\. HvUKOVi.E. ^Uu\y participants eoniphiined — and our Evaluators agreed — 
that when the courses and workshop operated concurrently, the schedule 
became uuieh too heavy, even for the l)est students. Furthermore, the 
courses had far too little impact upon workshop projects when these 
projects had to be selected and organi/.ed while the courses were just 
getting under way. The workshop should Follow the courses, not operate 
concurrently with thenu 

4. Ukoanizatiox. What the CEEH participants complained about most 
1)itterly was the lack of organization in tlie workshops. Much too often, 
they did not clearly know where {\u\ workshop was heading or what their 
particular obligations were. The result was that individually or in 
groups they themselves too often had to try to make sense out of what 
one participant called chaos. 

Bnt the last word should be a tribute to the vision and wisdom of the mendicrs 
of the CEEB Connuis.sion on English who planned these Institutes, financed 
them, and saw them through to completion. Their format wa.s sound in prin- 
ciple; their staffs were dedicated and hard-workiiig; and their participants, 
whatever the weaknesses of particular Institutes, were rmmensely benefited. 
What is possibly most impressive is the continuing inflnenee of the Institutes, 
not only in the classrooms ami school systems of the J 002 participants, but also 
in the universities that have imitated the CEEB program in 1063— and doubt- 
less now in the classroom of Ihcir participants. Such influence deserves to 
spread. For while our evaluation has stressed — possibly overstressed — certain 
of the operational weaknesses of the CEEB Institutes, it has not eritieized tbeir 
basic principles or the overall organization. Taken as a whole, the program 
is botb comprehensive and intellectually respectable. If the general eompetenoe 
of high school teachers can bo substantially imi)roved within a summer session, 
rnstitutes modelled on the CEEB plan seem to be the most promising means for 
doing it. 




THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE THREE-COMPONENT 
CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 



Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 

One oC the most iinporlnnl scrvici's to trat-hers oC En«rlish in our time has 
iinqneslioiiably hvcu lliat oT llu? recently retired executive secretary of the 
MliA, George Winchester Stone, in initiatinjr, seenrinjr I'Vd Foundation sup- 
port for, and conduct infTj the Hasic Issues Con Terences of 1938 (whieh broup:ht 
toj^ether some twenty-eight represenlatives of the American Studies Association, 
the College English Association, the ^lodern liangnagc Association, and the 
Xiitional Conm-il of Teachers of English) and arranging lor the publication of 
The liasic Issues in buHetin form in li)39 ^ and in paperback book in lOGl.- 

From those conferences have come stimidating and challenging develop- 
nienls. Anumg the most challenging is Professor Stone *s *S\n Articulated 
English Program: A Hypothesis to Test/* urgi!!g radical concentration on a 
writing component, a literature eoinponcnt. and teacher training elements 
focused on these two compo!!ents.^ Few eollegc teachers have taken such pains 
to think through the cumulative development of these eoinponents from the 
elementary to the graduate school. This thinkiiig-throngh has been followed 
by the ehallenging sponsorship of the proposal by the Connuission on English 
of the College Kntranee Exa!ninatio!i Board in a series of summer workshops 
for teachers whieh have not only stressed the literature and composition com- 
ponents but appear to have lifted linguistics from the status of a subcomponent 
to that of a main component, and literary erilieisni to the status of a fourth 
eoniponent. Simultaneously, on a still wider front ranging from the develop- 
ment of local programs to the national Project English, one ean see responses 
to both the Basic Issues Report and the Articulated English Program. On the 
whole, there has probably been a more clearly identifiable response to the 
Articulated English Program than to the 35 tough basic issues. It is im- 
mediately reassuring or comforting to iwvn to the neat comparative simplicity 
of a two- or three-eomponent eurrieulun!. 

The case is strong and cogent, particularly as a uiatter of educational states- 
manship, for a concentration on needs in literature aiid writing at this time, 
and even more for an improved program for prepariiig teachers, enlisting 
the fullest po.ssible range of aeadeinic and professional resources for the task. 
Lilerature and writing are components whieh members of the several associa- 
tions have in common and ean eoine together on. They are fields in need of 
attention and ready for developnient on several eouiits. Literary and linguistic 
scholars are developing exciting new knowledge and methods in literary criti- 
cism and the study of language that ]n*omisc much for teachers too heavily 
loaded to keep abreast of the growth of literature itself. Some of these develop- 

* The Basic Issues in ihe Teaching of JCnglishy stipplcmcnt to the English Journal^ Septem- 
ber 1959. 

*Georgo W. Stone, Jr., (ed.). Issues, ProbleviSy ami Approaches in the Teaching of 
JCnglish (New York: Holt, Rinehnrt niul Winston, 1001). 

•Georgo W. Stone, Jr., Supplement to TULAy September 1050. 
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nicnts promise much for tcacher.s who lack hours euough in the day and uij;ht 
U) road and eorroot as niuny stud(Mits' writings as seem desirable aee(irdin«r to 
the ohler handbook jrnunnmr and usa«re practices. Oth(»r important matters 
have boon getting a birj^er share ot! attention— particularly the context of the 
student's experieneo, tbc context of liberal or general education, ol! which 
En«,dish is a part, and tbc context of modern communication that is affecting our 
work in many ways. It is high time, then, that there ])c some concerted fresh 
work on these two components with which Idnglish began as a .school and college 
subject just about a century ago. 

Omissions in fh© Three-Component Program 

Any potential case against the two- or three-eompoiuMU curriculum is not 
so likely to be against what is included as it is likely to point at what amy be 
ignored or seemingly rejected. Amerieau and iJritish litcrnturc, the liible, classic 
and Nordie myth, and writiijg are all good. 1, for one, bave devoted most of 
my life to tbeni and do not propose to **!aake a case'' against them. But any 
responsible designer of pfraduate programs to prepare English teachers must 
eonsider aetual and potential eases for and against, any proposal as he has 
had to eonsider tbeni for other proposals of the past tbirty years aimed at 
unifying and focusing the English program— such as tbc unifying concepts of 
the eompvebensive human itie.s programs, or experience curricula, or correlated 
curricula, or eonnnunieation-communication arts components, or American 
studies as American huniaiiitics, or English language arts in a 'Mummn-growtb- 
and-development" and **arcas of living" context. In my opinion these have 
not been **driftings" but altcrnati-vcs and pos.sibilitics in tbc dialectic e.s.sential 
to any professional field. 

How well, we nnist ask ourselves, docs tbc newest two- ov three-component 
jn'Ogram answer the well-stated question in Basic Issue 20 — 

Can the Euplisli profossion define its function narrowly enough to promisi; a roaU.v 
good job of what it tries to do, yet broadly cnout'h to enconraKc tin* nio.st fruitful 
cooperation with oUicr studies and with the whole educational enterprise? 

Hasn't the emphasis in '*An Articulated English Program" fallen too much 
on the '^narrowly" and not enough on tbc **broadly**? Wbat of the bumanitics, 
to taice the most conspicuous example of a broader context, the bard-won 
unifying context for English which has been provided over tbc past tbirty 
yeai-s by bumanitics programs at Columbia, Chicago, Harvard, Stanford, 
Florida, to name only a few, and their extensions to bigb schools through tbc 
John Hay Whitney programs and the new Encyclopaedia Britannica Human- 
ities films? In ''An Articulated English Program'* I find reference to 
'Mnnnanistic values" but only a little of bumanitics breadtb. Is '*An Articu- 
lated Englisb Program," villi its empba.sis so far on American and British 
literature, open then to tbc charge of being an i.solationist jirogram? We all 
know, of course, that skillful teaching am reach out to tbo whole world from 
American and British literature. But will we, and will other teachers, if we 
do not make that possibility more explicit than I bave }icard it made so far? 
And finally, won't a good many of us be troubled, in time, by what may be 
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considered also nu isolationist 7ion scquiiur b(?t\V(»eii the liasic Issues and the 
threc-eoiupoueut eunieuluni — with I ho lallor appcarinjr lo answer by nlicl 
rather than by inquiry or actual lrslin«r »t' I he hypothesis" the many un- 
resolved points in the Hasie Issues? Consider this one, coneerned with the 
I>road(M- study of the lunnauitics, Basie Issue No. 25: *'I(loally, how much 
collof^e study of lan^Mui{<e and literature is desirable for the sceondai'y school 
teacher?" — which reads as follows: 

EiiRUsh teachers should know their lOiiKlish. But thoir t(«:u-hinjf (if Kiiplish is likely 
to be souiulcr if thoy also know at loast oiu* forri^u latiKuaKr, (itlu«r luiDiaiiitii's, soiut>- 
thing of the social scioncus and natural si-iLMu-es. 

Actually, I have not been feari'ul that Enj^lish would bceonie generally 
isolationist as a result of the two- or three-coinponent proposals, whatever the 
narrowness of the starting point. I have been eon(idcnt that English toacluM's 
coniing together in suniaier workshops ai!d other conferences would sooner or 
later reach out to the larger qucsti(His of eo!itcxt, reintroducing the larger 
eousiderations of the lnuaa!!ities, of which Aincrican and British literature are 
important parts. But there is a qucstio!! of sooner rather than later, and a 
danger of misleading our eolloagues in other fields and the public as well as 
tcacdiors who have had narrow training and will here feel they have justification. 

Effect on Graduate Education 

The etrect of ''An Articulated Program*' upon the graduate department of 
wliieh I am a part (which I like to think of as oilering one of those *Svell- 
ostablished fifth-year programs . . . found in some states where a master's 
degree or equivalent is required of secondary teachers" mentioned hi Basic 
Issue 27) will probably be to iiierease our emphasis upon the huinauities while 
we also continue to cnq)hasi/.e the three coinponents which wc have concen- 
trated upon since the 1940 's in three basic eoui'scs: (I) The Reading and 
Criticism of Literature (recently expanded a little under the title Literature 
and the Literary Audience" in order to help English teachers gauge and cope 
with our Dwight McDonalds who are beating up or whipping iip an unhealthy 
elite-ma.ss issue) ; (2) The Study of Langmigc; and (3) Co!U!!!unieation and the 
Conununieation Arts in the Alodcrn Community, hi which teachers get insight 
into the problems of conununieation context they face and the resources they 
uuiy use from cultural anthropologists, froia philosophers coiicerued with 
eommuuieations, from artists in various fiehls eoiieerned with their eo!m!!unica- 
tion role, and others. These are followed, of course, by more advanced studies 
in American literature, British literature, and world literature, by studies in 
classical influences on literature, by more advanced studies in literary criticism 
and Ihiguisties, and by other relevant courses in other graduate faculties of the 
university. Our own courses in American, British, and world literature and 
in linguistics, and oin* seminars, are largely concerned with the scholarly sub- 
stance and method of these fields as they can be drawn on for teaching, hi 
student teaching and internships we seek to make the applications, with 
attention to the varying contexts in which EngHsh teachers teach. 

A word or two should be said about communication "^i^ relation to 
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En«rlish and llic lunuanilics. I.cl iiiu say in riicndliiu^ss and frankness 
lliat I do nul lliink an Arliculated Enjriish INojrnini" or a lliree-rmiiimncnl 
lilcralnrt'-writinjrdin^'ni.stics (turriculuni will acu-omplish by such easnal rcad- 
inj,' what is snjjrjjrcskMl ahoul the nnuh'rn conuiuniical ion conlrxt in Wui opeiiinjr 
para«,'rai)h on wrilin«.: in *S\n ArlicuhUcd Enjriish IMograni": 

The wrHinfi'Componriii of ' • KiiKlish ' ' is ('(|u:illy sc(|m-iiti;il \\\u\ im-ivmrut:il ninl ex- 
citing', involved ;is it is with the ilovi'lopnient of a criticnl .sense nnil orKani/.inK 
abilitv. Ono function of kooiI reiuliUK is to provide a ecintext fj»r relntinK :ind pnMiiiK 
into perspective the njjiny things thnt boinl>jird the inititl of the student dnily in the 
press, motion pictures, television, nud radio (ineludiuj,' the uiixlure. of fact, prop- 
ajjnnda, advert isinj;, ami disjointed connnunieatiou). 

If teachers are lo eope with the conleniporiny connniinieation eontext, Ihey 
must -rive eonrentraled altcnlion lo it somewhere: lo the very eonsich-rahh* 
and respeelable sehohirship that has heen (h'veh)ped in il in Ihe past Ihirly 
years and to its appliealion in Ihe eonlexl oi' Hiijrlish leaehin«r. In our projrram 
we learned this the hard way, and yet in a very rewardinj,' way. I*»elween 
-1938 and 1.041, menihers of the IJarnard College, Cohnubia Conejre, and 
Teachers Collejre Hn-^lish and forei*rn hnijrnajre faeullies earried on a seminar 
for liberal arts eollef?e graduates in langnage arts and hninanities. The 15 to IT 
student menihers eaeh year were teaching while they were studying, in ways 
anticipating the Master of Arts in Teaching. They .studied the new linguistics, 
the literature of America and the British Isles, and literature included rn the 
new humanities program.s. In the first year we offered a literature component 
of the Great Books type, with great pleasure hwi with very little apparent 
transfer from the seminar to the high school classroom. In the second year, in 
those days of the first **good neighhor^' policy with Latin America, we made 
comparative studies of the literature read in North America and that read in 
Latin America. There was more transfer but not enough. That was before 
the days of the Puerto Rican migration. In the third year we concentrated on 
the literary Inimanities with excursions into tlnj other arts, currently evident 
in New York City as a cultural capital. We included filni and radio pi-ograms. 
Innnediatcly there was cn'cetive transfer, starting with the fainiliar (ilm and 
radio experiences and continuing imtnrally as we moved to literature and the 
other arts, old and new.* We did not publicize our findings. We hoped to 
carry on another three-year trial and demonstration. But the war blocked 
both publication and further research at that tiiiic. At times it tlireateiied 
to blot out the humanities, Engli.sh, and much besides that we vahie in liberal 
and professional educatron. But in the name of communication and the com- 
munication arts we were able to serve both an acute wartime need and the 
interests of English and the humanities through these eommnnieatio!! arts 
as a kind of contemporary applied humanities, \n\t to test on a national aiid 
even international scale. And fiom what we saw tested and were sm*e of we 



* Columbia Vnivcraiiy Cooperative Prcflram for the rrc-Servicr Juhteatiou of Tntrhcru: 
A Staff Itcport of a Thrcc-Ycar Demonstration Conducted hy narnard CoHeoe, Columbin Col- 
leffc, and Teachers College in Cooperation with the Commission on Tenehrr Kdnaition of the. 
American Council on I':ducation, E. S. Evenden and 1{. Freeman Butts, editors (New York: 
,Tcnclicr.s College Bureau of Publication.s, 1042), pp«-i)^)n. 
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developed our three coiiipoiieiits oi! literature, liiigui^ties, and eomimuiieation 
arts. Of course, we were accused of ^oiu}.' overboard on communication/* 
when actually our sinj^le {graduate connnunieation course was only one of three 
basic coiaponents, and not nmre than n tenth ordinarily in an 18- to 24- 
scnn!stor-hour Enjrlish component in our nnister's ])roji:raiu. 

In the 12 or 14 or 1() or If) years at our disposal for the teaching of English, 
is it ^^fragmenliiig, **driftin<r,'^ or ^S'rowding" to make a place for the 
eoniprchcnsive humanities, and for sonu' other reinforcing components besides? 




COMMENTS AND REACTIONS 



Dora V. Smith, Professor Emeritus, University of Minnesota 

Wi) have cMijoyrd a sliuiulatiu;^' and profitablu cont'cmicc, eousidcriii*,' lo- 
jrether the probh'nis of Eiifrlish oducation. I know yon wish nii? to express our 
thanks once more to those whu havo workoil with vif^or and with i'oresiyrht 
to niaku onr jjjalherinj^ here a memorable one. 

We have a<rrml nnaniuionsly on the importance of an adoqnato background 
in acad(Mnie snbjeet matter for those who are to teach English in the junior 
and senior high schools of this country. Such a program, we believe. sln)uld 
inchnlo (1) knowledge of English, American, and world literature; (2) an 
introduction to the historical dcvelopnuMit of the English language and under- 
standing of the present status of structural linguistics; and (3) at least one 
eon r so in composition beyond freshman pjuglish, which should help prospective 
teachers to understand and to pratrtice the prii!ciplcs of expository and per- 
sonal writing which they will teach to high school pupils.^ 

Dr. Robert Pooley has revealed to us a dearth of research whieh should 
undergird our program of teacher preparation in Ei!glish. He has tilso pointed 
out too general inadecpiacy among us in understanding the teehniques of re- 
search neeessary to intelligent reading of studies by others and to effeetive 
designing of our own. We who teach English have seldom enjoyed an rnnate 
capacity for mathematics. Fortnimtely, we have men and women on our staffs 
in education and in mathematics who can help us. Would it not be profitable 
for us to set up seminars for ourselves to whieh we might invite our eolleagues 
who are proficient in research to explain to us the terms neees.sary for etTicient 
reading of signifieant studies? Then out of sneh a eonferenee might eome a 
permanent liai.son between these experts and our graduate students and us 
whereby we might depend upon their help in .setti!!g up research of our own, 
A major eastern university employs a full-time research direetor who does 
nothing else but serve this funetion for all eoneer!!ed with earrying on researeh. 

Of special interest to all of ns is the summary and evaluation of researeh 
in composition about to be published by a Council eomraittee, chaired by 
Richard Braddock of the Department of Rhetoric at the University of Iowa. 
It opens with a section setting forth the fhnvs eoinmon to studies excluded 
from the report, followed by a list of practiees u.sed in experiments which were 
considered acceptable.- The committee hopes the report may be useful as a 
guide for those engaging hereafter in studies of the teaehiiig of composition. 

Back of research are always a questioning attitude toward glib generaliza- 
tions on how best to teach various elements of the English program and a 
constant searching for problems whieh need to be studial next. The habit of 



* Sec The National Interest and the Tcaehing of Jinffltsh (CImmpnigii, lU.: Nationnl Coun- 
cil of Tench crs of English, 19G1), nnd tho report of the NCTIO Commission on the English 
Curriculum, The Kdueation of Teachers of English for Amcriean Sehools and Colleges (New 
York: Appleton-CtMituryCroftH, lOOli). 

^Richard Brnddock ct al, licscareh in Written Composition (Clinnipaign, 111: Nntionnl 
Council of Teachers of liiigli.sh, 1903). 
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quoslioning eau be inslilled in students very early in their preparation for 
tcachiiin:. For example, some years ajro a book on the teaehing oE readinj^ 
reprodnced a letter from Sir Winston Clinrchill lo the kinj; of Enjrland con- 
cerning^ who slionld succeed iiiin as prime minister if he slionid he killed on a 
projected visit to France. Tlie letter contained thirteen adverbial clausejr;. 
•*Noone can read this letter intelliircntly.'' said the author, **unless he eau pick 
out these adverbial (dauses and explain their function in the scntenee/* 

Xothinji: could be easier tlian to test the validity of that statement. A 
{graduate student drew up botli a readiuj; test and a <^rammar test based on 
tlie letter. Eventually, the passa<je became one nf many tested in her <loetoraI 
study involvintj: tenth grade students from wiilely separated sections of the 
United States. The letter proved to be the easiest readin*^ item in the entire 
study and the most difTieuIt one in ijjrannmir. Tt was Dr. Ingrid Strom, our 
hard-workiu*^: local ehairman of this eonferenee. who made the study. 

Some nu)nths a<|:o, I*visited witii a jrraduate stnde!!t from a distant uni- 
versity, who told me siie had eonipleted her course work for the Ph.D. and 
planned to devote the sprinj^ term to her dissertation. think 1 will write 
on creativity,'* she said. If doctoral theses in the teaehin*,' of English are 
allowed to degenerate into glorified tern! papers, there will be no impetus for 
the researeb necessary to intelligent teaching of English methods. 

Who Should Teach Methods? 

There bas been some discussion in various sections of the conference eon- 
eerning which department of a college or university should olTer the course 
in Euglisb metbods. To me this (piestion seenis relatively innnaterial though 
it may be ot interest to note that a resolntioi! passed jointly hy the College 
Section of the National Conneil of Teachers of English and the Conference on 
College Composition and Connnunicatioii in reeommended that ^Mhe 

course in methods of teaching English, credited as work in education and 
taught by a qualified teaeber accepted by the departments of English and 
education, be an integral part of the professional sequc!!cc of the English 
major, and be included among the requirenients for certification of English 
teaehoi's. ^ 

What matters most, it seems to me, is that we should keep the qualifications 
for the position high. 

1. The person ofTcring the course in English nietbods should be more 
thoroughly prepared in English than the English majors be is teaching. Al- 
though this seems a modest proposal, the requirement is not always adhered 
to in the colleges of this country. 

2. He should have (pnilified both in Engli.sb and in professional edueatiou 
for the certificate for wdiicb be is preparing bis students. 

3. lie sbould have taught English in high school a goodly number of years 
so that he may understand thoroughly the problems of prospective tcaebcrs. 

4. Since he is the college or university's contact man or woman with the 
public schools, be should have kept close to those who are teaching in the bigb 

•Copies are available from the office of the Nationnl Council of Tonchors of Knglish, 608 
South Sixth Street, Cltampaign, Illinois. 
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schools of his state and should luwo. alleiuled thoir state and local uieetiufrs 
regidarly. In short, he shuidd he intinialoly rohited to the teac hia<r of Eufjlish 
in the hijrh sehools which liis sludeuls will serve. 

Al the University of Miiniesota, we have found especially helpful for holh 
eollej^e and hijrh seho(d in.struetors Ihronj^h the yeai's an annual eanipus cun- 
ferenee on the problems of teachiujr English in secondary s(diools. A conanillee, 
chosen by the instructor in Enjrlish nielhods and called by the dean of oducn- 
tion. prepares the ])rograni. This connailtee is composed of representative 
meadjers of the aeademie departnumts of English in literature, eomposition, and 
linguistics and professors of speech, journaiisni. and dramatics, the head of the 
department of English in the University High School, and a professor of cur- 
rienlum and one in reading. Off-eanipus representatives include the presidents 
of the Minm»apolis and St. Paul English tjlubs in each of the acadennc! areas 
nuMitioncd above and the state presidents of similar organizations, state and 
Twin City supervisors in these areas, three representatives of small town 
English dopartnuMits, and the university, state, a!!d Twin City school library 
associations. These eonnnittee uiembers talk over together tlie probleaus facing 
teachers of English at tin* nuiment, plan the conference, and suggest spoakcns. 
After that, the chairnnin, who is the instructor in English methods, with any 
needed a.ssi.staaee from campus mend)ers of the eonnnittee, invites the speakers 
and arranges for nu»etings a!ul meal.s. The dean of education sends out the 
invitations to teachers of the state and pays the bills. Nothing else we have 
done throughout the years has given both eainpus ami oft-eanipus teachers so 
great a sense of nnitual need and nnitnal helpfulness as this conference. 

Relation to Methods of Other Courses 

We have covered fairly well i!i the la.st two days the relations between the 
methods course and the offeriiigs of the English department. It may be 
useful at a future meeting to consider the relationship of the eour.sc in English 
methods to what has preceded it in the program ii! edueation. The courses 
nuMitioned in the various sectional meetings have beeii Foundations of Edu- 
cation, including educational phibwophy and the functions of secondary edu- 
cation in this country, the Psychology of Learning aiid of Adolescence, and 
General Principles of Teaching. 

Surveys of students * evaluations of courses in education always place 
Student Teaching first in value and English Methods and Literature for Ado- 
lescents second. Literature for Adolescents is the oiily course which 1 have ever 
seen superseding methods in the rating of individual teaebers except the ex- 
perience in teaching. The courses in foundations, in child development, and in 
learnhig always rank lower on the scale of values. I wonder if this results 
because their relationship to methods and teaching is not made sulliciently clear 
to prospective teachers during tbeir course in Englisb methods. For example, in 
philosophy and in purpose the secondary schools of the United States differ 
markedly from those of most European countries. 1 remember vividly aeeoni- 
pajiying a .small cousin of six to his .secondary .school in London, where he was 
to spend all bis school years until he passed a final school-leaving examination or 
the matriculation examination for college. It was a haiul»f«iw red brick build- 
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iug, ovui- tlio ^Mtc of whieli wns iiiseiiboil the iiiiino, Wilson's Oraiiniiai- JSdiool 
for tlio Sons of Gontli'uion. Around it was a hijrh wall, also of rod bvick. on 
top ()!' which wero |)ii»L'L\s of jrlass and nails so that tlu» sons of ;rontlonuMi eonhl 
not eliiid) ovm* to niinj^le with lh(» rest of llu' population. 

Sonic years al'tor World War 11, my sistcn- and 1 were wandorinjr in our old 
haunts in southeast London, wliun wc canie on a Imttered red hricdv hnildiiiir 
with a broken wall Fallinj: into tho scduiol yard. Ov(?r tlu> ^atc, whicdi was still 
upri}i:cl>t, was a .siin|)lc si'rn: Wilson's Si'hool. This is what, two world wars 
did to British education. Thomas iFauu, in a Phi Pieta Kappa address in 
Berkeley in 1041, attrihulcd the holocaust in CSermany to the i'aet that her 
*Moer.s'' and her ^'thinkei-s*' had been educated separately.' St. Aujrnstine, 
the old capital oF S|)anish Florida, proiully displays to visitoi's the oldest 
school buildin*? buill on this contiiu»nt. lV»hind it is a "jrrove of educators/* 
one froui each country ot' the Western hemisphere. Who is it that i-ej)reseuts 
the ITuiled States? luterestinjriy euoujrh, it is Horace Mann, who «j:avc up his 
hnv practice in Boston to stump the state oL' Massachusetts on hehall' of a sinjrie 
school .system for all the children oi: the imtiou. Ilaltinune already had its 
Benevolent Society for the Kdueatio.* of the Female Poor, and Philadelphia, 
its Society for the Kstahlislmient aud Support of Chanty Schools. Thanks 
to Horace AFann, we developed in this country a patteri! of our (jwn. adapted 
to the ideoloj^y and coiulitions oL* a new nation. 

What does siudi a philosophy do to the ran^^c oL' individual ditVerences in 
our classrooms and our method ol" dealiujr with them? Does the questiou have 
any connection with the nicthods course? Future teachers need to lace this 
pi'oblcui in specific relation to the teaehiujr ol" Enjriish. 

Jerome Bruuer, in his thou^dit-provokiug book oi! The Process of i-Jducfttion, 
deals not only with **the structure of the snh.jecft'' lait with the proce.s.ses of 
l?rowtb in children. **Onc must respect the ways of thoufrht ol' the grov/injr 
child/' he says, aud likewise the ways ol! feeling aud of ima;j:iuin«i:. One must 
clarify for hiui the personal sijrnificaiu'e of what he is leaniiiijj:. ()\\\y in this 
way will he he led to assume responsibility lor tho pursuit of new k!!owled«^e. 
W^c as teachers, he believes, must pursue excclhrnec while honoriufj the dh^ersihj 
of falcuisS' Such principles have been the subject of study for miwxy years. 
The prospective teacher has heard much aboiit them in the courses wliieh 
precede English methods. It is the business of the methods course to relate 
them all to the improved teaching of English. Ways of organizing the progra!!! 
so as to bridge this gap hctwecn educational philosophy, principles of leaniiiig, 
aud the growth of children and young ])coplc and what is taught in English 
methods arc being experimented with throughout the country. A group like 
ours has much to offer to the movement aud much to learn from it. The stiuiula- 
tiou of such meetings as this should help us on our way. 

In some of the .sectional niectiugs of this courprencc we have heard reports 
of W^illiam II. Evans's survey of programs of teacher education in English.'^ 



*Tliomn8 Mann, ^^Thoiiglit nml Lifc,^^ The Kq/ Kcporivr, li (Antinnn I'.Ml). 1 nnd 5. 
"Jerome S. Bruncr, The Process of Kducation (Canilnidjje, Mass.: llarvnnl T'nivcrsity 
Press, 1960), pp. (57-80. ; • 
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His results show that in oniMhinl of the 570 rolleges or uiiivorsitios ri^sIH)ll(linJr 
to his riuestiounains teachers of Eu^'Iish jrriuluate without a spceifit* eourso in 
uii?tho(ls of teaehiujr th(Mr major subjeet, I helieve that a jrroiip sueh as ours 
shouhl iuvestij^atf this situation and speak out in rehition to it. 

All of the aspects of the preparation of teaehers of Iiln<?lish discusseil ai 
this conference are examiued in Volnuie V of the Curriculum Series of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, which will be availahle before the 
San Franriseo meeting of the Council wxi KnynuWv. It will ho calleil The 
Kducation of Trackers of English for American Schools ami Collc</esJ 

Alfred Grommon of Stanford University and his co-w(a'kers at each level 
of our educational system have produced a book of which we may well be proud. 
It deals with the philosophrcal and ])ractieal ])roblems of our specific task of 
preparing English tcaidiers for American schools, bringing constantly to bear 
upon it the evidence of ' search already available in our iMd What better 
preparation could we have for the next conference of this group to which we 
al?. look forward in ]9(;4? 

**MiinooKr:ipho(l report of the Commit toe on Sefoiicl.-iry Mi'tluxls Courses of the Xatiou:il 
Council of Teaehers of Knglish hy William 11. Kvans, Associate Ch;iirmaii— to lie inolucU'd in 
a forthconiiuR pamphlet of tlic Couni-il t-nlh'd Thr X tit tonal Interest and the Con tinning Educa- 
tion of Teachers of Entflish (CliampaiKH, 111.: Nati(in:il Coum-il of Ti'arhers of KiiKlish, in 
preparation). 
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